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ABSTRACT 

"The ERIC Review" is published three times a year and 
announces research results, publications, and new programs relevant 
to each issue's theme topic. This issue explores performance-based 
assessment via two principal articles: "Performance Assessment" 
(Lawrence M. Rudner and Carol Boston); and "Alternative Assessment: 
Implications for Social Studies" (Pat Nickell) . In addition, the 
features include: (1) standards information; (2) a listing of 
commercial publisners and performance-based assessment; (3) 
performance-based aspects of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) ; (A) an alternative assessment reading list; (5) 
alternative assessment resource organizations list; and (6) an 
annotated list of 18 new publications available from the ERIC 
Clearinghouses. (JLB) 
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An Important Message to Our Readers 



This issue of The ERIC Review explores how teachers, administrators, and parents can determine what 
students know and can do through ways other than standardized tests. Many educators agree lint the 
average tor "norm") is an inadequate standard by which to judge the quality of student knowledge and 
performance. 

People are usine a varietv of terms to describe assessment procedures that develop more complete pictures 
of what students know and can do than are possible with the familiar norm-referenced achievement and 
aptitude tests. These terms include aittiwntic assessment, alternative assessment, performance-based assess- 
ment, and practical assessment. In this issue, we use the terms interchangeably, although we recognize the 
nuances among them. 

Authentic assessment, for example, is generally used to refer to activities that are considered genuine and 
meaningful in themselves. Alternative assessment is a broad term that refers to any nonstandardr/.ed testing. 
f\>rformancc-haseci assessment requires students to show their knowledge and skills in an active way. 
Practical assessment is most commonly used in Europe to describe evaluations based on real-world 
situations. 

With all that has been written about alternative assessment, what do we hope to accomplish with this issue 
of The ERIC Review! As in previous issues, we provide an overview of the subject as well as descriptions 
oi numerous resources and related projects. We have tried to "pull it all together" from a practical point ot 
view. Our goal is lor readers to come to appreciate the differing arguments for performance assessment and 
the statements of those who urge caution. After reading this issue, educators should: ( I ) have enough 
information to consider implementing performance assessment and its associated activities: and (2) know 
where to go for further assistance. 

We hope unfll find the features, project descriptions, and resource lists helpful. The materials in this 
journal are in the public domain and may be reproduced and disseminated freely. If you'd like 
additional information about what the Educational Resources Information Center has to otter, details 
on how to access the database, or a referral to one of the 1 (> subject-specilic ERIC Clearinghouses, 
please call 1 -KOO-LET-RRIC. 
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ACCESS ERIC — 

Making Education 
Information Accessible 

ACCESS ERIC is your gateway to 
ERIC — ihc Educational Resources 
Information Center — a nationwide 
information service designed to make 
education literature readily accessible. 

The ERIC system consists of 16 
subjeet-specific clearinghouses: 
sexeral adjunct clearinghouses: 
and support components, including 
ACCESS ERIC. At the heart of " 
ERIC is the largest education 
database in the world— containing 
nearly 800.000 abstracts of docu- 
ments and journal articles. Curricu- 
lum materials, papers, conference 
proceedings, and literature reviews, 
along with articles from nearly 800 
education -related journals, can be 
found in the ERIC database. 

You can access ERIC at about 3.000 
locations around the world. Typi- 
cally. uni\ersily. stale, and large city 
public libraries offer access to ERIC 
through their microfiche collections 
and online or CD-ROM searches. The 
ERIC database is also accessible 
through some computer networks. 

In addition, documents selected 
for the database are abstracted and 
announced in ERIC's monthly 
journal. Resources in Education. 
The full te\! of most documents 
announced in ERIC is available in 
microfiche or paper copy from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service. ERIC announces journal 
literature in a separate monthly 
publication. Current Index to 
Journals in Education. 

ACCESS ERIC reference staff can 
answ er questions about the ERIC 
system and its sei \ ices and products, 
and refer you to the clearinghouses, 
which contain vast subject expertise 
in various fields of education. 

(rain entry to a world of education 
information. Call I 800- LET ERIC. 
Monday through Eriday. 8:30 a.m. to 
515 p.m. (eastern time). Requests 
can also be made by writing: 

ACCESS ERIC. IftOO Research 
Boulevard. Rockville. Ml) 20850. 
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Performance 
Assessment 



^^^^ o, what's all the hoopla 
X about? Federal commissions 

have endorsed performance 
assessment. It s been discussed on C- 
SPAN and in a number of books and 
articles. Full issues of major education 
journals, including Educational Lead- 
ership (April 1989 and May 1992) and 
Phi Delta Kappan (February 1993), 
have been devoted to performance 
assessment. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of organizations are actively in- 
volved in developing components of a 
performance assessment system. 
Chances are good that one or more of 
your professional associations is in the 
middle of debating goals and standards 
right now. 

Is this just the latest bandwagon? 
Another short -term fix? Probably not. 
The performance assessment move- 
ment encompasses much more than a 
technology for testing students. It 
requires examining the purposes of 
education, identifying skills we want 
students to master, and empowering 
teachers (Smith and Cohen. 1991 ). 
Even va ithout an assessment compo- 
nent, these activities can only be good 
for education. You can be certain they 
w ill have an impact on classrooms. 

This article describes performance 
assessments, weighs their ad\antagcs 
and disadvantages as instructional tools 
and accountability measures, and offers 
suggestions to teachers and administra- 
tors who want to use performance 
assessments to improve teaching and 
learning. 



bv Lawrence M. Rudner and Carol Boston 



Key Features of 
Performance Assessment 

The Office of Technology Assessment 
(OTA) of the U.S. Congress ( 1992) 
provides a simple, yet insightful, 
definition of performance assessment: 

testing that requires a student to 
create an answ er or a product 
that demonstrates his or her 
knowledge or skills. 

A wide variety of assessment tech- 
niques fall within this broad definition. 
Se\eral are described in table 1. One 
key feature of all performance assess- 
ments is that the> require students to be 
active participants. Rather than choos- 
ing from presented options, as in 
traditional multiple-choice tests, stu- 
dents are responsible for creating or 
constructing their responses. These 
may vary in coniple\it\ from writing 
short answers or essays to designing 
and conducting experiments and dem- 
onstrations or creating comprehensive 
portfolios. It is important to note that 
proponents of "authentic assessment" 
make distinctions among the various 
types of performance assessments, 
preferring those that have meaning and 
value in themselves to those that arc 
meaningful primarily in an academic 
context. In a ehemistrv class, foi 
example, students might be asked to 
identify the chemical composition of a 
premixed solution by apply ing tests for 
v arious properties, or they might lake 
samples from local lakes and rivers and 



identity pollutants. Both assessments 
would be performance-based, but the 
one involving the real -w orld problem 
would be considered more authentic. 

Testing has traditionally focused on 
whether students get the right answers: 
how they arrive at their answers has 
been considered important only during 
the test- development. When students 
take a multiple-choice mathematics 
test, for example, there is no way to 
distinguish among those who select the 
correct answer because they truly 
understand the problem, those who 
understand the problem but make a 
careless calculation m i stake, and those 
who have no idea how to do the work 
but simply guess correctly. Perform- 
ance assessments, on the other hand, 
require students to demonstrate knowl- 
edge or skills: therefore, the process by 
which they soiv e problems becomes 
important. To illustrate, if high school 
juniors are asked to demonstrate their 
understanding of interest rates by 
comparison shopping for a used car 
loan and identifying the best deal, a 
teacher can easily see if they under- 
stand the concept of interest, know how- 
to calculate it, and perform mathemati- 
cal operations accurately. 



Lawrence M. Rudner is director of ihc 
KRIC Clearinghouse on Assessment and 
Evaluation at The Catholic University of 
America. Carol Boston is publications 
coordinator at ACCESS HRIC. the outreach 
component of the RRIC svstem. 
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Table 1 : Some Performance Assessment Techniques 



i i 



Projects — Projects arc comprehensive demonstrations of 
skills or knowledge. They require a broad range of 
competencies, are often interdisciplinary in focus, and 
require student initiative and creativity. Teachers or 
trained judges score each project against standards of 
excellence known to all participants ahead of time. 

As part of a project, students may be required to conduct 
a demonstration or give a live performance in class or 
before other audiences. Projects can take the form of 
competitions between individual students or groups, or 
they may be collaborative activities that students work on 
over lime. Science fair projects are a familiar example of 
this type of performance assessment. 

( j roup projects — Group projects enable a number of 
students to work together on a complex problem that 
requires planning, research, internal discussion, and 
group presentation. This technique is particularly attrac- 
tive because it facilitates cooperation and reinforces a 
valued outcome. The California Slate Department of 
Education reports success in using group projects. 

Interviews/oral presentations — Inters iews and oral 
presentations allow students to verbali/e their knowledge. 
Particularly with younger children, interviews are more 
likely to elicit informative responses than open-ended, 
written questions. The and 1976 National Assess- 
ments of Educational Progress (NAEP) Citizenship 
Assessments used many interview questions. 

An obvious example of oral assessment occurs in the 
foreign languages: fluency ean nc assessed only by 
hearing the student speak. As audio and \ideo become 
increasingly available to record performances, the use of 
oral premutations for assessment is likely to increase. 

Const j'ueted-response questions — Constructed- 
response questions require students to produce their 
own answers rather than select from an array of possible 
answers (as with multiple-choice items). A constnicted- 
rCNponse question may have just one coiicct answer, or it 
nay be more open-ended, allowing a range of responses. 
The form can also vary, ranging from filling in a blank or 
writing a short answer, to drawing on a graph or diagram, 
to writing out all the steps in a geometry proof. Teachers 
often use constructed -response questions in classroom 
assessments. 

Kssays — Essays ha\e long been used to assess a 
student's understanding of a subject through a Aiitten 
description. unal\ sis. explanation, or summary Essays 
can demonstrate how weH a student uses facts in context 



and structures a coherent discussion. Answering essay 
questions effectively requires critical thinking, analysis, 
and synthesis. 

Essays and other w riling samples may also be used to 
assess students' composition skills, including spelling, 
grammar, syntax, and sentence and paragraph structure. 
Considerable research has been conducted on the stand- 
ardized and objective scoring of writing assessments. 
Main states, including Mankind and North Carolina, 
administer writing assessments at several grade levels, 

Kxperiments — Experiments can be used to test how well 
a student understands scientific concepts and can earn 
out scientific processes. Such assessment activities 
encourage students to "do science" by developing hy- 
potheses, planning and carrying out experiments, writing 
up findings, using the skills of measurement and estima- 
tion, and applying scientific facts and concepts. 

A few stales are developing standardized scientific tasks 
or ex peri men is that all students must conduct lo demon- 
strate their scientific understanding and skills. Groups 
such as the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the National Science Teachers Association, 
the National Science Foundation, and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's Eisenhower Program are strong 
advocates for using experiments in classrooms, 

Dcmonst rations — Demonstrations gi\e students oppor- 
tunities to show their masters of subject-area content and 
procedures. Students in a ph> sics class might, for ex- 
ample, demonstrate their understanding of principles of 
physics in a demonstration using pulleys, gears, and 
inclined planes. Students in a paramedics course could 
demonstrate masterv of lifesav ing techniques by resusci- 
tating a dummy . 

Portfolios — Portfolios are usually files or folders that 
contain collections of a student's work. They furnish a 
broad portiait of individual performance, assembled over 
lime. As students put together their portfolios, they must 
evaluate their own work, a key feature of performance 
assessment. Portfolios are most common in the subject 
areas of English and language arts, where drafts, rev i- 
sions. works in progress, and final papers arc* typical ly 
included lo show students' development, A few states 
and districts use portfolios for science, mathematics, and 
the arts; others are planning to use them for demonstra- 
tions of workplace readiness. Vermont and Michigan are 
among the stales taking the lead cm portfolio use for 
assessment. 



Prom "Assessing Ci\ics Education." / /\7C f)i\>v\! Scut \t Wiihy l.iiutcncc M. Rudner and /"rwme in \»h >inin S ( //,»,»/s \\kitn* tin- 
Righi Quc\ti"ii\ ( l 1H >2) by the Of I ice ol Technolog> Assessment, Congress ol the I'niied Slates. 
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In performance assessment, items 
directly reflect intended outcomes. 
Whereas a traditional test might ask 
students about grammar rules, a 
performance assessment would have 
them demonstrate their understanding 
of English grammar by editing a poorly 
written passage, A traditional auto 
mechanics test might include questions 
about a front-end alignment: a perform- 
ance assessment would have students 
do one. 

Performance assessments can also 
measure skills that have not tradition- 
ally been measured in large groups of 
students — skills such as integrating 
knowledge across disciplines, con- 
tributing to the work of a group, and 
developing a plan of action when 
confronted with a novel situation. 
Grant Wiggins ( ! 990) captures their 
potential nicely: 

Do we want to evaluate student 
problem-posing and problem- 
solving in mathematics? 
Experimental re sea re h in 
science? Speaking, listening, and 
facilitating a discussion ? Doing 
document-bawd historical 
inquiry? Thoroughly revising a 
piece of imaginative writing until 
it ' works' for the reader? Then 
let our assessment be built out of 
such exemplary intellectual 
challenges. 

Here We Go Again? 

You might ask, 'is performance assess- 
ment reall\ new?" Hood classroom 
teachers have used projects and portfo- 
lios for year?*, preparing nurneuu^ 
activities requiring students to blend 
skills and insights across disciplines. 
Performance assessment has been 
particularly common in vocational 
education, the military, and business. 
For example, the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology 
Act of WO heavily emphasized stand- 
ards and assessment. HRIC has used 
"performance tests" as a descriptor 
since the birth of the ERIC swern in 
1%6. 

What /.v new is the w idespread interest 
in the potential of performance assess 
ment. Many superintendents, state 
legislators, governors, and federal 
officials see performance tests as a 



means to motivate students to learn and 
schools to teach concepts and skills that 
are more in line with todav's expecta- 
tions. This perspective will be called 
the motivator viewpoint in this article. 
Many researchers, curriculum special- 
ists, and teachers, on the other hand, 
see performance assessment as empow- 
ering teachers by providing them with 
better instructional tools and a new 
emphasis on teaching more relevant 



66 Advocates of the 
motivator and empower- 
ment viewpoints concur 
that performance 
assessments can form 
a solid foundation for 
improving schools 
and increasing what 
students know and 
can do. y jy 



I skills— a perspective that will be 
| referred to here as the empowerment 
viewpoint. Proponents of both view- 
points agree on the need to change 
as -cessment methods but differ in their 
views about how assessment informa- 
tion should be used. 

On the Value of 
Performance Assessments 

Advocates of the motivator and em- 
powerment v iewpoints concur that 
performance assessments can form a 
solid foundation for improving schools 
and increasing what students know and 
can do. However, the two groups frame 
the advantages differently. Then 
positions are sketched here briefly . then 
d:\eloped more fulls in the sections 
that follow. 

The motivator* eniphasi/e that per- 
lbrmaiicc-ha<tcd assessments, if insti- 
tuted on :< district, state, or national 
level, will allow us to monitor the 



effectiveness of schools and teachers 
and track students* progress toward 
achieving national educational goals 
(see "Standards, Assessments, and the 
National Education Goals" on p. 17), 
According to the motivator viewpoint, 
performance assessments w ill make the 
education system more accountable for 
results. Proponents expect performance 
assessments to: 

■ prompt schools to focus on impor- 
tant, performance-based outcomes; 



■ provide sound data on achieve- 
ment, not just aptitude; 

■ allow valid comparisons among 
schools, districts, and states; and 

■ yield results for even 1 important 
level of the education system, from 
individual children to the. nation as a 
whole. 

Those in the empowerment camp, on 
the other hand, tend to focus on how 
performance assessments will im- 
prove teaching and learning at the 
classroom level. Instructional objec- 
tives in most subject areas are being 
redefined to include more practical 
applications and more emphasis on 
■ synthesis and integration of content 
and skills. Performance assessments' 
that are closely tied to this new curricu- 
lum can give teachers license to empha- 
size important skills that traditionally 
have not been measured. They can also 
provide teachers with diagnostic infor- 
mation to help guide instruction and 
give students opportunities to assess 
their own progress. 

High-Stakes Performance 
Assessments as Motivators 

One of the most historic events con- 
cerning education in the United States 
occurred in September 1V)8 ( ), w hen the 
President and the nation's governors 
held an education summit in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, Together, the 
participants hammered out six fat 
reaching national education goals, 
effectively acknowledging that educa- 
tion issues transcend stale and local 
levels to affect the democratic and 
economic foundations of the entire 
countrs. In a closing statement, 
participants announced. 
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We unanimously agree that 
there is a need for the first time 
in this nation s history to have 
specific results-oriented goals. 
We recognize the need fir , . . 
accountability for outcome- 
related results. 

Consensus is now building among state 
legislators, governors, members of 
Congress, federal officials, and the 
general public regarding the desirability 
and feasibility of some sort of volun- 
tary national assessment system linked 
with high national standards in such 
subject areas as mathematics, science, 
English, history, geography, foreign 
languages, and the arts. A number of 
professional organizations have re- 
ceived funding to coordinate the devel- 
opment of such standards (see "U.S. 
Department of Education Funds Stand- 
ards Groups" on p. 15). The ground- 
breaking work of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) 
serves as a model for this process: 
NCTM published Curriculum and 
Evaluation Standards for School 
Mathematics in 1989 after gathering 
extensive input from the field and 
recently published draft standards for 
mathematics assessment (see "Curricu- 
lum. Teaching, and Assessment 
Standards" on p. 16). 

The National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing (NCEST), an ad 
hoc committee of educators and 
policymakers created to advise Con- 
gress on the desirability ar.d feasibility 
of national standards and tests, de- 
scribed the motivational effect of a 
national system of assessments in its 
1992 report. Raising Standards for 
American Education: 

National standards and a s vstem 
of assessments are desirable and 
feasible mechanisms for raising 
expci tat ions, revitalizing 
instruction, and rejuvenating 
educational reform efforts for 
all American schools and 
.students. 

As part of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. a new group, the National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council (NESIC), has been proposed to 
certify the standards and the assess- 
ments based on them. 

Envision, if you will, the enormous 
potential of an assessment that 
O 

ERLC 



perfectly and equitably measures the 
right skills. Developing standards and 
high-quality assessments has ''the 
potential to raise learning expectations 
at all levels of education, better target 
human and fiscal resources for educa- 
tional improvement, and help meet the 
needs of an increasingly mobile popula- 
tion" (NCEST, 1 992 T This is a shared 
vision. At least a half-do/en groups 



Table 2: Calls for New National Assessments 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) — A congressional ly 
mandated project of the U.S. Department of Education's National Center for 
Education Statistics. NAEP monitors U.S. students' performance in several 
subject areas by administering biennial assessments to random samples of 4th-, 
8th-, and 1 2th-graders. Since 1990, NAEP has reported state performance data on 
a trial basis. Congress has considered proposals to permit NAEP to make addi- 
tional state-by-state comparisons and to allow district and school comparisons. 

The National Council on Education Standards and Testing (NCEST) — This 
34-member group was authorized by Congress (PL 102-62) to make recommen- 
dations regarding the establishment of national standards and a voluntary system 
of assessments. Its report. Raising Standards for American Education, outlined a 
vision for creating national standards and a system to measure the attainment of 
those standards. The National Education Standards and Improvement Council (see 
below) is expected to carry out the work that NCEST started. 

The National Education Goals Panel — This group of state governors, members 
of Congress, and administration officials has established resource groups to 
identify indicators that best measure progress toward each of the six national 
goals. 

National Education Standards and Improvement Council — The Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act calls for creating a 20-person National Education Standards 
and Improvement Council to certify voluntary national standards in each subject 
area and eventually to certify the standards developed by states. This group would 
also allocate funds to state and local education agencies to develop and field-test 
assessments. To ensure quality and careful implementation, any newly certified or 
developed assessments would not be used for high-stakes decisions directly 
affecting individual students for several >ears. 

The New Standards Project — A joint effort of the National Center on Education 
and the Economy in Rochester. New York, and the Learning Research and Devel- 
opment Center at the University of Pittsburgh, the New Standards Project is a 
grassroots partnership of several states and large school districts working to adopt 
a set of very high national education standards and to develop a new kind of 
assessment system that can gauge student progress toward those standards. 
Performance-based assessments for mathematics, English/language arts, and 
science are in development now. 

The Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) — This 
group, sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor, has outlined competencies 
high school graduates need in order to enter the workplace. Similar calls for 
industry-based skills standards have come from the National Center on Education 
and the Economy and the National Advisory Commission on Work-Based Learn- 
ing. SCANS recently awarded a contract to the American College Testing Pro- 
grams to develop instruments to assess those competencies. 
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have begun calling for a national 
assessment system or developing 
instrumentation during the past 2 years 
(see table 2). 

Recognizing that tests tend to influence 
curriculum. NCEST and other groups 
suggest that assessments should be 
developed to reflect the new high 



standards. Such assessments would not 
be immediately associated with high 
stakes. However, once issues of valid- 
ity, reliability, and fairness have been 
resolved, these assessments "could 
be used for such high-stakes purposes 
as high school graduation, college 
admission, continuing education, or 
certification for employment, As>ess- 
ments could also be used by states and 
localities as the basis for system ac- 
countability" (NCEST. 1992). 

The United States already has one u 
national assessment in place, the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). SinceJ969, the 
U.S. Department of Education- 
sponsored NAEP has been used to 
assess what our nation's children 
know in a variety of curriculum 
areas, including mathematics, read- 
ing, science, writing. U.S. history, 
and geography. Historically. NAEP 
has been a multiple-choice test 
administered to random samples of 
4th-. 8th-. and I2th-graders in order 
to report on the educational progress 
of our nation as a whole. As interest 
in accountability has grown. NAEP 
has begun to conduct trial stale-level 
assessments. NAEP is also increasing 
the number of performance-based 
tasks to better relied what students 
can do (see "Performance-Based 
Aspects of the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress" on p. 19). ■ 

Supporters argue that a system of 
national assessments would improve 
education by giving parents and stu- 
dents more accurate, relevant, and 
comparable data and encouraging 
students to strive for world-class 
standards of achie\emenl. Sin h assess- 
ments would hold students in all parts 
of the country and in urban, suburban, 
and rural areas to the same high stand- 
ards. If assessment results were tied 
w ith high-stakes consequences such as 
graduation and college admission, 
supporters say. schools and students 
would be motivated to improve. 

Critics of a national assessment system 
are equally visible. The National 
Education Association and other 
professional associations have argued 
that high-stakes national assessments 
will not improve schooling and could 
easily be harmful. They ate particularly 
concerned that students witli disabili- 



ties, students whose native language is 
not English, and students and teachers 
in schools with minimal resources will 
be penalized under such a system. If 
students are expected to demonstrate 
scientific principles through hands-on 
experiments, for example, how will 
those in schools with antiquated labora- 
tory equipment fare? 

Some critics of a national assessment 
system also note that it runs counter to 



In order to 
implement performance 
assessment fully, ad- 
ministrators and 
teachers must have a 
clear picture of the 
skills they want stu- 
dents to master and a 
coherent plan for how 
students are going to 
master those skills, y y 



the American tradition of local and 
state control of education. Fearing that 
a national assessment system might not 
be a good model and could short-circuit 
current reform efforts. The National 
Center for Fair and Open Testing, or 
FairTest. testified before Congress that 
federal dollars .vould be better spent in 
support of state-level reform efforts. 

Performance Assessment 
for Teacher Empowerment 

An enormous amount of activity is 
taking place in the area of establishing 
national standards and a system of 
assessments. The assessments are 
expected to encompass performance- 
based tasks that call on students to 
demonstrate w hat they can do. They 
may well have strong accountability 
features and be used eventually to make 
high-stakes decisions. Should school 
principals and classroom teachers get 



excited about performance assessment 
now? Absolutely, Viewed in its larger 
context, performance assessment can 
play an important part in the school 
reform/restructuring movement: 

Performance assessment can he 
seen as a lever to promote the 
changes needed for the 
assessment to he maximally 
useful. Among these changes are 
a redefinition of learning and a 
different conception of the place 
of assessment in the education 
m process (Mitchell. 1992). 



In order to implement performance 
assessment fully, administrators and 
teachers must have a clear picture of 
the skills they want students to 
master and a coherent plan for how- 
students are going to master those 
skills. They need to consider how- 
students learn and what instructional 
strategies are most likely to be 
effective. Finally, they need to be 
flexible in using assessment informa- 
tion for diagnostic purposes to help 
individual students achieve. This 
level of reflection is consistent with 
the best practices in education. As 
Joan Herman, Pamela Aschbacher. 
and Lynn Winters note in their 
excellent book. A Practical Guide to 
Alternative Assessment ( 1992). 

fVii longer is learning thought to 
i he a one-way transmission from 
teacher to students, with the 
teacher as lecturer and the 
students as passive receptacles. 
Rather, meaningful instruction 
engages students actively in the 
learning proi ess. Good teachers 
■ draw on and synthesize 
disciplinedxised knowledge, 
knowledge of student learning, 
and knowledge of child 
development. They use a variety 
of instructional strategies, from 
direct instruction to coaching, to 
involve their students in 
meaningful activities . . . and to 
achieve specific learning goals. 

Quality performance assessment, the 
authors note, is a key part of this vision 
because "good teachers constantly 
assess how their students are doing, 
gather e\ idencc of problems and 
progress, and adjust their instructional 
plans accordingly." 

Properly implemented, performance 
assessment offers an opportunity to 
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align curriculum and teaching efforts 
with the important skills we wish 
children to master. Cognitive learning 
theory, which emphasizes that knowl- 
edge is constructed and that learners 
vary, provides some insight into what 
an aligned curriculum might look like 
(see table 3). 

Linking curriculum, instructional 
strategies, and performance-based 
assessments encourages teachers to 
focus on high -order, integrated skills, 
communicate goals and standards, and 
experiment with approaches to help 
students achieve them. An aligned 
curriculum that features meaningful 
learning and offers students choices in 
demonstrating their knowledge emnow - 
ers them to be more responsible for 
their own education and increases their 
motivation. When curriculum is aligned 
with assessment, teachers, parents, and 
students also have clearer benchmarks 
for measuring progress. Assessments 
can be used to provide diagnostic 
information about what individual 
students know and can do and where 
they need additional assistance. They 
can also alert teachers to necessary 
changes in classroom in ►tructionai 
strategics. 

Not only does performance assessment 
support student learning by enabling 
teachers to sec what students know and 
can do. but the act of assessment itself 
is a learning opportunity for students. 
Portfolio assessment is a case in point. 
Most versions of portfolio assessment 
call for student self-reflection either in 
selecting pieces or in evaluating 
progess over the course of a semester 
or a year. Students arc thus responsible 
for monitoring their own learning and 
for assessing the implications of their 
progress. The process of assessment is 
itself a eonstruetivist learning experi- 
ence, requiring students to apply 
thinking skills, to understand the nature 
of quality performance, and to provide 
feedback to themselves and others. 
Students and teachers alike are empow- 
ered through the experience. 

Issues and Warnings 

Performance assessments, like stand- 
ardized tests, have their shortcomings, 
particularly when used for high-stakes 
purposes. Man) of the criticisms 



Table 3. Aligning Instruction and Assessment: Implications from 
Cognitive Learning Theory (CLT) 



CLT: Knowledge is constructed. 
Learning is a process of creating 
personal meaning from new 
information and prior knowledge. 

Implications for Instruction- 
Assessment: 

■ Encourage discussion of new ideas. 

■ Encourage divergent thinking, 
multiple links and solutions, not 
just one right answer. 

■ Encourage multiple modes of 
expression, for example, role 
play, simulations, debates, 
and explanations to others. 

B Emphasize critical thinking 
skills: analyze, compare, gener- 
alize, predict, hypothesize. 

■ Relate new information to 
personal experience, prior 
knowledge. 

■ Apply information to a new 
situation. 

CLT: Learning isn't necessarily a 
linear progression of discrete skills. 

Implications for Instruction^ 
Assessment: 

■ Engage all students in problem 
solving. 

■ Don't make problem solving, 
critical thinking, or discussion 
of concepts contingent on 
master)' of routine basic skills. 

CLT: There is great variety in 
learning styles, attention spans, 
memory, developmental paces, 
and intelligences. 

Implications for Instruction 
Assessment: 

■ Provide choices in tasks (not all 
reading and w riting). 

■ Provide choices in how to show 
mastery /competence. 

■ Provide time to think about and 
do assignments. 

■ Don't overuse timed tests. 

■ Pro\ idc opportunity to revise, 
rethink, 

■ Include concrete experiences 
(manipulate es, links to prior 
personal experience). 



CLT: People perform better when 
they know the goal, see models, and 
know how their performance com- 
pares to the standard. 

Implii ations for I n strut turn • 
Assessment: 

■ Discuss goals; let students help 
define them (personal and class). 

■ Provide a range of examples 
of student work; discuss 
characteri sties. 

■ Provide students with opportuni- 
ties for self-evaluation and peer 
review. 

■ Allow students to have input 
into standards. 

CLT: It's important to know when to 
use knowledge, how to adapt it, how to 
manage one's own learning. 

Implications for Instruction 
.Assessment: 

M Give real-world opportunities (or 
simulations) to apply /ad apt new 
knowledge. 

■ Have students self-evaluate; 
think about how they learn well/ 
poorly; set new goals; why 
they like certain work. 

CLT: Motivation, effort, and 
self-esteem affect learning and 
performance. 

Implications for Instruction 
' Assessment: 

■ Motivate students with real-life 
tasks and connections to personal 
experiences. 

■ Encourage students to see con- 
nection between effort and results. 

CLT: Learning has social compo- 
nents. Group work is valuable. 

Implications for Instruction 
Assessment: 

D Provide group work. 

■ Incorporate heterogeneous 
groups. 

■ Enable students to take on a 
variety of roles. 

■ Consider group products and 
group processes. 



Prom .\ Practical Ciiadc tt> Alternative Assessment ( l ( ) ( )2l by Joan L. Herman. Pamela K. 
Aschhucher. and L\nn Winters. Alexandria. VA: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 
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leveled against such assessments center 
around corruptibility, the appropriate- 
ness of' using tests as motivators, and 
equity issues. There are also serious 
psychometric issues related to the use 
of performance assessments. 

Corruptibility — Will high-stakes 
performance tests become corrupted 
o\er time: that is. will teachers teach to 
the test and therefore destroy its value? 
Proponents of this \ iew need only point 
to the New York State Regents Exami- 
nation, a high -stakes, high-standards. 
eurriculum-rele\ ant testing program 
that was established and later aban- 
doned because of its unforeseen ad- 
verse effects. As Goslin < 1963) noted. 
"Many have argued that (the Re- 
gents Exams) set limits on the m 
achievement of students through a 
stagnation in the development of 
new teaching methods and in un- 
willingness of school officials to 
experiment with curriculum innova- 
tion/' The counter v iew point is that 
tests that are closely aligned vv ith the 
curriculum and performance stand- 
ards will be worth teaching to. 

Moth ation— Will high-stakes tests 
tied to rewards and sanctions be a 
motivator for all students? The 
Regents example indicated that 
main can be motivated by such a 
test. The minimum competency " 
testing movement, however, has 
shown us that tests have little motiva- 
tional value for students who see the 
standards beyond their easy reach. 
Conversely, students who pass such 
tests easily may not challenge them- 
selves to reach higher levels. 

Kquity issue* -Will assessment tasks 
be sensitive to the iinguittic and cul- 
tural diversity of our schools? Wil! a 
single set of goals and standards be 
appropriate for all Americans? Is it 
realistic to expect students in wealthy 
and poor school districts to demonstrate 
the same levels of achievement? Some 
argue that any standards must be fixed 
to have meaning, claiming that second- 
class standards will lead to second- 
class learning. Others argue that 
instructional decisions should be kept 
at the local level, where diversity can 
best be addressed reasonably (Garcia. 
1993). Both advocates and opponents 
of performance assessment recognize 



that performance tasks can place a j 
significant linguistic demand on stu- j 
dents and that this is an issue that needs j 
further thought and consideration, j 
Pointing to past practices, some oppo- 
nents fear that other equity issues, such j 
as the fact that schools v ary greatly in 
terms of resources av ailable. vv ill be 
ignored. 

Psychometric issues — Even advocates 
of performance assessment recognize 
that psychometric issues dealing with 
generalizability and reliability need to 
be overcome. While performance 
assessment tasks can accurately meas- 
ure outcomes that they closely re- 
semble, it is not at all clear that the\ 



Ct...someoppo- 

nents fear that other 
equity issues, such as 
the fact that schools 
vary greatly in terms of 
resources available, will 
be ignored, y y 



generalize to more globally desired 
outcomes. It may not be apparent, for j 
example, what general skill is being 
assessed by a complex item drawing on 
reading, mathematics, and science ; 
skills. And when performance-based 
assessments such as portfolios are used, 
raters judging the same work can j 
diu'i'ge greatly in their evaluations. The 1 
recent evaluation of portfolio assess- 
ment in Vermont is but one illustration ! 
of this reliability concern (Koretz and j 
others. 1992). 
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The importance of these issues in- 
creases as the assessment stakes in- 
crease. In fact, much of the heated 
debate over a national assessment 
program focuses on the unfairness of 
any resultant rewards and sanctions if 
these issues are not addressed. Many 
members of the measurement commu- 
nity have urged caution due to psycho- 
metric concerns, Koretz. Madaus. 



Haertel, and Beaton ( 1992) testified 
before Congress that the psychometrics 
of alternative assessment has not been 
developed sufficiently to warrant its 
use as the basis for a high -stakes 
national assessment system. Linn 
( 1993) has questioned the inferences to 
be drawn from some alternative assess- 
ment items and has raised several 
legitimate questions regarding validity. 
Koretz. et ul. (1992) noted that scores in 
a Vermont assessment varied from rater 
to rater. 

Some individuals who advocate high- 
stakes assessments from the motivator 
viewpoint recognize these problems 
and call upon the measurement com- 
munity to solve them. Indeed, there 
i are a fair number of measurement 
researchers trying to do just that 
{Frederick sen. Mislevey. and Bejar. 
1992). The issues are far less impor- 
tant when performance assessments 
are advocated from the empower- 
ment viewpoint. Without the high 
stakes, the test is simply a diagnostic 
tool that can help teachers. If the 
results are not accurate, teachers 
will know soon enough and can 
make adjustments as necessary in 
instruction, scoring, and future 
assessments. 

■ Criteria for Evaluating 
Alternative Assessments 

Traditional testing methods focus on 
knowing facts and solv ing structured 
problems. The criteria used to v alidate 
these methods include efficiency, 
reliability, and comparability from year 
to year. Performance-based assess- 
ments tend to focus on higher-order 
thinking and the critical reasoning 
used to reach solutions. To prove that 
performance-based assessments are 
valid testing methods, we need to build 
upon the existing criteria. Linn. Baker, 
and Dunbar ( 1991 ) suggest using the 
following additional criteria to judge 
the validity of performance-based 
assessments: 

Consequences — How do these per- 
formance-based assessments affect the 
ways teachers teach and students learn? 
What arc the intended and unintended 
effects of these assessments? I ; oi" 
example, teachers who focus primarily 
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on preparing sludciils for an assessment 
can affect the validity of that assess- 
ment (its. ability to measure student 
knowledge). Students who sol\c a 
mathematical problem using a memo- 
rized algorithm instead of a higher- 
order thinking skill such as problem 
solving also can affect the validity. 

Fairness— Have fair test items been 
selected? Do scoring practices reflect i 
students" capabilities fairly? How are ! 
we going to use and interpret the ! 
results? The shift from standard mul- 
tiple-choice tests to performance-based i 
assessments raises concern thai the | 
performance tasks chosen and the 
scoring procedures used be appropri- 
ate for all students taking the m 
assessment. 

Today \ students have di\erse back- 
grounds and experiences. Gaps exist 
between students due to differences in 
their familiarity with, and exposure 
to, the test items and in their moti\a- 
tion to perform and learn. Miller- 
Jones ( 1989) suggests that teachers 
use "functionally equivalent tasks 
specific to tiie culture and instruc- 
tional context of the individual being 
assessed." 

I n score students fairly. Sliggins 
( 19X7) states that it is critical that the 
scoring procedures used ensure that 
the "performance ratings reflect the 
examinee's true capabilities and are 
not a function of the perceptions and 1 
biases of the persons evaluating the 
performance/' One solution to fairness 
in scoring is to combine performance- 
based measurements with multiple- 
choice questions. However. Linn ct al. 
(1991 ) believe that "greater reliance on 
judgmental reviews of performance 
tasks is inevitable." 

Transfer and generalizability - How 
far do skills in one area transfer to 
another? What general i/al ions can we 
make from the lest results? The concern 
for skill transfer and gcnerali/ubility is 
equally important in performance- 
based assessments and in multiple- 
choice tests. 

Measuring the degree to which skills 
transfer within a performance-based 
assessment is hea\ ily dependent upon 
the task being performed. Il is also 
important to acquire cwdence ol how 



students transfer skills lo real-world 
problems. 

Making generalizations about student 
achievement from test results is also 
dependent on the task being performed. 
Due to the limited degree of general- 
i/ability across tasks, teachers need to 
jii\e multiple performance assessments 
to each student or provide different 
performance tasks to separate groups of 
students (Sha\elson. Baxter, and Pine. 
1992). 

C ognitive complexity -Does the 
assessment require students to use 
hisiher-order thinking skills to solve 



important, is the content worth the 
student's and the rater's time and 
effort? To ensure the quality of the 
content, subject experts may review- 
both the tasks that the student 
performs and the oxcrall design ol 
the assessment. 

Content coverage— Does the assess- 
ment adequately co\er the subject 
matter? As Collins. Hawkins, and 
I'rederiksen (1990) note, both students 
and teachers tend to underemphasize 
information not covered in the assess- 
ment. Also, if the subject matter is not 
adequately covered, test scores could 
be misleading, or instructions could be 
misinterpreted or misunderstood. 



Finding out how 
students and teachers 
perceive and react 
to the tasks and 
the assessment 
provides valuable, 
systematic information 
on how meaningful 
they are. j y 



and analyze problems instead of memo- 
rizing facts and solving well-structured, 
decontextualized problems? Perform- 
ance-based assessments should focus 
on de\ eloping skills for higher-oidcr 
thinking, such as problem solving and 
critical analysis. A student performing 
a hands-on science problem may not 
automatical!) use complex, cognitive 
processes. Judge the cognitive com- 
plexity by analyzing the task. Then. 
I actor in the student's familiarity with 
the problem anil the student's approach 
to sol\ ing it. Does the student's expla- 
nation of the pioccss and the tesults go 
beyond. " That's how we did il in 
class"? 

Content quality -Is the content ol the 
assessment consisted* mtli the current 
undcrslandim: in the {. Mil? Will the 
content stand the tcs. 'if lime? Most 
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Meuningfulness — Does the 
assessment gi\e students meaning- 
ful problems? Do the students gain 
worthwhile educational experi- 
ences? To find out if the assess- 
ment is meaningful, analyze the 
performance tasks and ask students 
and teachers what they think of 
them, rinding out how students 
and teachers perceive and react to 
the tasks and the assessment 
pro\ides valuable, systematic 
information on how meaningful 
they are. 

Cost and efficiency — The stand- 
ard multiple-choice test is appeal- 
ing when lime and money are 
limited. Generally, performancc- 
■ based assessments are more 
tinic-consuining and costly, 
especially for large-scale testing. Can 
y ou justify the cost of these more labor- 
intensixe assessments? To keep costs 
down, the data collection techniques 
and scoring procedures need to be as 
efficient as possible. 

So Where Do We Start? 

Teachers who want to implement 
perform a nee -based assessments may 
feel most comfortable doing so on a 
small scale, perhaps with one unit or 
one class. The steps are clear, and there 
are numerous helpful resources avail- 
able (see the Resource Organizations 
and Reading Lists on pp. 26 and 2\ ). 
Two particularly useful publications are 
,-\ Practical iiuidv to Alternative ,\v 
segment by Joan I.. Herman. Pamela 
R. Aschbacher. and I Aim Winters 
(axailahlc from the Association for 

\ol. } Issue I . Winlci 1<J<M 




Supervision anu Curriculum Develop- 
ment; (703) 549-9 i0) and the Na- 
tional Education Goals Panel's 
Handbook far Local Goals Reports 
(Publication Number 93-01: (202) 
632-0952). 

The basic steps in designing an inte- 
grated performance assessment system 
include identifying desired goals and 
objectives, establishing standards, 
identifying resources, designing and 
implementing instruction, designing 
assessment tasks, designing scoring 
methods, and identifying follow-up 
steps. Table 4 suggests questions to 
consider at each stage. 

Teachers who have begun to use 
alternative assessment in their class- 
rooms arc good sources tor ideas and 
guidance. The following recommenda- 
tions are from Alternative Assessments 
in Math and Science: Moving Toward a 
Moving Target by Appalachia Educa- 
tional Laboratory and Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, 1992, They were 
made by teachers in Virginia after they 
spent 6 months developing and imple- 
menting alternative assessment activi- 
ties in their classrooms, (See "One 
School Experiments w ith Performance- 
Based Assessments'* on p. 1 3 for more 
ideas from teachers.) 

1. Start small. Follow someone else's 
example in the beginning, or do one 
activity in combination with a tradi- 
tional test. 

2. Develop clear rubrics. Reaii/e that 
developing an effective rubric (rating 
scale with several categories) for 
judging student products and perf orm- 
ances is harder than carrying out the 
activity. Standards and expectations 
must be clear. Benchmarks for levels of 
performance are essential. Characteris- 
tics of typical student products and 
performances may be used to generate 
performance assessment rubrics and 
standards for the class, 

3. Expect to use more time at first. 

Developing and evaluating alternative 
assessments and their rubrics requires 
additional time until you and your 
students become comfortable with the 
method. 



Table 4. Designing Performance-Based Assessments 

Step Issues 



Identify desired 
goals and objectives. 



Establish standards. 



Identif\ resources. 



Design and 

implement instruction. 



; Design assessment tasks. 



Design scoring method^ 



Identify next steps 



What knowledge and skills should students 
have at the end of the unit or class? Should 
they be able to write a persuasive paper? 
Develop and test a hypothesis? Read a map? 

At what level should students perform? 
Should they be able to use supporting ex- 
amples and statistics in an argument? Work 
with three variables? Calculate distance with 
90-percent accuracy? 

What people, sites, books, films, equipment, 
maps, manipulate ves, or other learning materi- 
als are available to support teaching and 
learning^ 

How can teachers and students use the re- 
sources to achieve the learning objectives? 
What strategies will motivate and actively 
involve students? What alternative ap- 
proaches might be used to reach all children? 
Remember that instructional plans can 
and should be adapted to meet changing 
circumstances. 

What products or processes will illustrate 
what students have learned? A classroom 
demonstration? A presentation to parents and 
teachers? A portfolio? 

How will the performance-based assessments 
be judged? What constitutes outstanding or 
acceptable results? Is there a rating scale that 
shows how points or grades will be assigned? 

How will teachers and students respond to 
different scores? What will students do to 
improve performance weaknesses? How 
might instruction be adapted to improve 
outcomes? 



4. Adapt existing curriculum. Plan ■ 
assessment as you plan instruction, not 
as an afterthought. 

5. Have a partner. Sharing ideas and 
experiences with a colleague is benefi- 
cial to teachers and to students. 

6. Make a collection. Look for ex- 
amples of alternative assessments or 
activities that could be modified for 
your students and keep a file readily 
accessible. (See the following refer- 
ences for sample items: Educational 
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Testing Service, 1993: Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory and Virginia 
Education Association, 1992; and 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Assessment 
and Evaluation, in progress.) 

7. Assign a high value (grade) to the 
assessment. Students need to see the 
experience as being important and 
worth their time. Make expectations 
clear in advance. 

8. Expect to learn by trial and error. 

Be willing to take risks and learn from 
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mistakes, just as we expect students to 
do. The best assessments are developed 
over time and with repeated use. 

9. Try peer assessment activities. 
Relieve yourself of some grading 
responsibilities and increase student 
evaluation skills and accountability by 
involving them in administering 
assessments. 

10. Don't give up. If the first tries arc 
not as successful as you had hoped, 
remember, this is new to the students, 
loo. They can help you refine the 
process. Once you have tried an alter- 
native assessment, reflect and evaluate 
the activities. Ask yourself some 
questions. What worked? What needs 
modification? What would 1 do differ- 
ently? Would 1 use this activity m 
again? How did the students re- 
spond? Did the end results justify the 
time spent? Did students learn from 

the activity? 

Recommendations for 
Administrators 

Administrators, too. face many 
challenges when alternative assess- 
ment is implemented. These recom- 
mendations for principals and 
superintendents arc drawn from 
several sources. 

1. Allow teachers to incorporate 
the practices of authentic assess- 
ment in their classrooms.Teaehers 
and administrators need to work 
creatively with established policies t 
and standard operating procedures in 
order to support and encourage changes 
in the art, practice, and profession of 
teaching and assessing students. Teach- 
ers need to be given opportunities and 
encouragement to engage in and ex- 
periment with authentic assessment 
practices in their classrooms (Zessoules 
and Gardner. 1991). 

2. Find ways to support teachers as 
reflective professionals working 
together to confront the issues at the 
heart of authentic assessment. Au- 
thentic assessment sets a context for 
evaluating students as active learners; 
at the same time, authentic assessment 
demands that teachers be viewed as 
professionals in the work of teaching 
and assessing. 1 cache rs need to work 



and reflect collaboratively with their 
colleagues in order to better understand 
their experiences with changing in- 
struction and assessment (Zessoules 
and Gardner, 1991). 

3. Elicit support for alternative 
assessment from the widest possible 
audience. Changing assessment meth- 
ods has implications for instruction and 
for school organization. Teachers and 
administrators who want to explore 
alternative ways to assess students need 
to maintain strong links with parents 
and the surrounding community. Find 
ways to inform and incorporate the 
concerns and enthusiasm of the com- 
munity to enlist support and foster 
acceptance of new forms of assessment 
(Zessoules and Gardner, 1991 ). 



If we are to 
significantly improve 
achievement for all 
students, there must 
be changes in the 
level and quality of 
effort that students 
invest in their own 
learning, y y 



4. Constantly identify resources. 
Assessment is only one of many steps 
in the instructional process. Review 
articles, books, commercial products, 
materials from national task forces, and 
other materials dealing with curricu- 
lum, instruction, and assessment. Bring 
these materials to the attention of 
teachers, parents, and other resource 
personnel involved in instruction. 

5. Keep the emphasis on the student 
as an active learner. Reforms imple- 
mented over the past 30 years have 
shown that, by themselves, neither 
better instruction nor higher standards 
truly motivate students, improve school 
quality, and lead to more learning. If 



we are to significantly improve 
achievement for all students, there must 
be changes in the level and quality of 
effort that students invest in their own 
learning. Examine your school's re- 
ward systems, structures, and environ- 
ment to ensure that expectations arc 
genuine and are communicated well. 
Allowing students to evade difficult 
tasks, grading according to sliding 
criteria, and offering too many non- 
challenging electives, for example, will 
be counterproductive to high-quality 
learning (Tomlinson and Cross, 1991). 

6. Keep accountability separate from 
individual assessment. While l he same 
types of items can be used for both 
accountability and individual assess- 
ment functions, do not attempt to use 
— the same instruments for both pur- 
poses. Performance-based assess- 
ments arc subject to the same 
pressures and political realities as 
any other tests (see Goslin, 1963 on 
the New York State Regents Exami- 
nation: Haney, Madaus. and Lyons. 
1993 for a measurement perspective; 
and Murphy and Schiller, i992 for 
an administrator's perspective). If 
you want to use a test for account- 
ability, consider using random 
samples of students and ileitis rather 
than testing everyone. Sampling will 
often provide the same information 
at a much lower political and finan- 
cial cost. 

Summary 

Performance-based assessments that 
are aligned with a challenging 
curriculum have great potential to 
revitalize teaching and learning at the 
classroom level. Although there are 
legitimate concerns about using them 
(or standardi/xd tests, for that matter) 
for high-stakes purposes, there is little 
doubt they may also serve as account- 
ability measures someday. We encour- 
age teachers and administrators to 
begin exploring performance assess- 
ments both as a diagnostic tool to 
illuminate what their students know 
and can do, and as a method to more 
fully engage students in their own 
learning. Creating and using perform- 
ance-based assessments rather than 
relying on textbook tests empowers 
teachers and students to undertake 
genuine learning. 
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Labi Center Offer Videos on Assessment 



The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) in Portland, OR, 
has developed a !4-moditle, 45-hour introductory video series on classroom 
assessment. Topics include helping teachers integrate teaching and testing: 
writing good items for paper-and-pencil tests; measuring thinking: assessing 
reading, writing, mathematics, and science; using sound grading practices; 
understanding standardized tests: and using portfolios. Each video workshop 
averages 3 hours in length and costs $125, To learn more about classroom 
assessment training, contact NWREL at 1-800-547-6339. To order video- 
tapes, contact 10X. 5301 Beethoven Street, Suite 109, Los Angeles, CA 
90066-7061: (310) 822-3275. 

The National Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student 
Testing has produced a 10-minute videotape called "Portfolio Assessment and 
High Technology" for school districts, principals, and teachers 
interested in building portfolio programs. Issues such asj 
developing standards for portfolios, selecting pieces, 
and involving parents in the portfolio process are 
covered. The tape is $10. To order, contact UCLA/ 
CRKSST. 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 
90024-1522: (310) 206-1532, 
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One School 
Experiments with 
Performance-Based 
Assessments 



According to Nancy Haas, 
an assistant principal at 
Holt High School, the lay 
public measures the success of educa- 
tion almost solely by test scores. Test 
scores tell the public whether students, 
as a whole, are succeeding or failing. 
But they don't necessarily tell the 
whole story or help teachers figure out 
how to reach individual students more 
effectively. 

"A sound assessment polic\ would take 
into account the diverse needs of our 
student population, as well as the 
diverse nature of the teaching and 
learning process/* said Ms. Haas. 
"Assessment would become a yardstick 
along the way used to determine 
student progress through school 
experience/' 

Under Ms. Haas's leadership, the 
teachers at the c J75-student Holt High 
School, which is located in Holt. 
Michigan, a largely middle-class 
community outside of Hast Lansing, 
have attempted to develop some addi- 
tional ways to measure learning. 1 cam- 
work, communication skills, problem 



solving, writing, thinking, speaking, 
listening, and understanding the con- 
ceptual nature of science and math 
are all pan of this new assessment. 
Performances, panels, journals, and 
interviews complement the traditional 
testing methods used at Holt. 

Students Demonstrate 
Problem Solving to Judges 

in Michael Lehman's Algebra II 
classes, for example, students prepare 
for their final exams by working on 
complex real-world problems in groups 
and alone. On the day of the exam, 
students are asked to explain their 
methods and results before a panel of 
judges, who score them on their under- 
standing of the problem and concepts, 
their ability to communicate, and their 
contributions to the group. This method 
of assessment enables Mr. Lehman and 
his students to see how indepth their 
understanding of mathematics really is 
and to sort out which mistakes arise 
from misunderstandings about a con- 
cept and which from computational 
errors. Many students also enjoy 
demonstrating what they know to the 



judges. 'The kind of information I 
receive about each student and the 
students' reactions make it clear that 
this is a much better method of assess- 
ing understanding than typical paper- 
and-pencil tests/' said Mr. Lehman. 

Seeing the results of the initial perform- 
ance-based assessments has changed 
the way Mr. Lehman teaches. He now 
focuses more on helping students learn 
concepts and apply mathematics in 
real-world settings. He has also in- 
creased the number of assessments to 
four each year and developed a varia- 
tion of the assessment for precalculus 
students. 

Such innovation has not been without 
challenges. Mr. Lehman reports having 
to ask hard questions about his instruc- 
tion, the curriculum, and the general 
conditions of learning high school 
mathematics: "Since the problems 
require students to think about some- 
thing, they should reflect something 
worthwhile to wonder about. How docs 
a classroom teacher create problems 
thai fit this requirement around each 
issue discussed in the curriculum?" 
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Identifying and selling up panels of 
judges also requires additional work. 
Although Holt High School, a profes- 
sional de\e!opmcni school associated 
with Michigan State University, can 
draw on university personnel who work 
in the school, other schools may not 
have acces> to such experts. 

Portfolios Show Growth in 
Student Learning 

Another type of performance-based 
assessment used at Holt is the portfolio. 
Dorothy Anderson, an art teacher, has 
been using portfolios in her classroom 
for several years to track student 
development through a unit, semes- 
ter, or year. Students also keep , 
journals to reflect on their progress. 
"I used to teach art w ith the focus 
upon the end product/' she said, "and 
I questioned whether or not my 
students actually understood or were 
merely following m\ instructions. It 
is important for students to under- 
stand their transformation as opposed 
to just coming up with a teacher- 
guided product." 

Two businos education teachers. 
Anne Kressler and Margo Strong, are 
exploring portfolios in a word pro- 
cessing course. Their students w ill 
complete a desktop publishing 
project to show the\ can use and 
apply all the functions of the software. 

Essays Hone Critical 
Thinking and Writing 
Abilities 

At Holt, essays are not the province of 
the F:nglish classes alone. Students in 
social studies and science courses also 
demonstrate their understanding of 
subjects through essay assessment. In a 
global studies course, for example, 
seniors learn to analyze articles and 
studies for accuracy and logic and then 
demonstrate their critical-thinking 
proficiency by de\eloping a study of a 
global problem. 

Through essay tests, science teacher 
Larry Burgess asks students to tackle 
such issues as how plants make food 
and how the energy in w ater behind a 
dam could be converted to the energy 
in a maishmallow. He recommends 
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challenging students to solve real-world 
problems, using a range of questions 
(for example, questions that require 
students to describe processes, demon- 
strate knowledge, and make predic- 
tions), and including open-ended 
questions to give students opportunities 
to construct their own answers. 

i An advantage of such essays, said Mr. 
Burgess, is that teachers can individual- 
ize their assessments. A high-ability 
student would be encouraged to answer 
a question about how plants make food 
in great detail, while a lower ability 
student might receive credit for writing. 
"Plants use water, carbon dioxide, and 
the sun to make sunar and oxveen." 



Students in 
social studies and 
science courses also 
demonstrate their 
understanding of sub- 
jects through essay 
assessment. 
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Students w ith limited w riting ability 
might supplement their written work 
with an interview with the teacher. 

"Good essa\ tests ask students to use 
their own intellect, imagination, organi- 
zational skills, and problem-solving 
skills." said Mr. Burgess. "They can be 
a reliable and accurate method of 
determining student knowledge." 
particularly when coupled with 
interview s. 



Performance Plus 

Holt High School's evolution toward 
using more alternative assessments 
began 4 years ago. when the school 
schedule was restructured to give 
teachers collaborative planning time for 
a lull morning each week. Students now 
have five oO-minutc periods every day 
except Wednesday, when their t-.n i.jrs 
meet in the morning and the\ have three 
clas >es in the afternoon. 



The agenda for Wednesday mornings? 
"No business as usual," said Assistant 
Principal Nancy Haas. "No individual 
planning. No making copies." The 
collaborative planning time has provided 
the forum to encourage teachers to 
experiment with alternative assessment 
and other innovations. Until the Wednes- 
day morning sessions began, noted Ms. 
Haas. "Many teachers didn't know what 
their colleagues did. Now they share 
innovations and struggles." 

According to Ms. Haas, interest in 
assessment "evolved through the ranks." 
helped by a supportive relationship 
between faculty at Holt and faculty at the 
teachers college of Michigan State 
University. Holt High School has also 
■ received additional funding for assess- 
ment innovations through state com- 
petitive grants. Now elementary 
schools that feed into the high school 
are starting to express interest in 
changing their assessment methods to 
better prepare their students. 

The 51 teachers at the high school are 
encouraged to share their experiences 
by assuming leadership roles in state- 
level committees and professional 
organizations. Parents, too. have 
become advocates for alternative 
assessment, particularly if they have 
been involved as judges and panel 
members. 



The faculty at Holt High School don't 
believe that standardized tests will 
disappear, but they do believe perform- 
ance-based assessments add an extra 
dimension to their understanding of 
students. "We know that the test score 
w ill never go away." said Ms. Haas, 
"but the test score can be greatly en- 
hanced with a full understanding and 
appreciation of the many other w ays to 
determine student learning." 

Holt High School faculty members 
discuss their assessment practices in 
Alternative Assessment: fcmerxinx 
Theories and Practices at Holt High 
School. Bruce Kutney. ed. Copies of the 
publication are available for $12 from 
Holt High School. 1784 Aurelius Road. 
Holt. MI 4XK42: Attn: Nancy Haas. 
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U.S. Department of 
Education Funds Standards Groups 



The U.S. Department of Education's 
Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) is funding the 
development of voluntary national 
content and performance standards 
in several subject areas. Content 
standards state what students should 
know and be able to do. Perform- 
ance standards state how well a 
student should demonstrate knowl- 
edge and skills. 

Establishing clear standards raises 
expectations and lets everyone in the 
education system know what to aim 
for. Teachers, students, and parents 
need to know what is expected for 
success. Clear standards for excel- 
lence allow every student, parent, 
and teacher to judge whether stu- 
dents have measured up to well- 
defined and widely accepted 
standards. 

Voluntary national standards in 
science, history, the arts, civics and 
government, geography. English 
language arts, and foreign languages 
will provide benchmarks that state 
and local school districts can use for 
guidance as they develop their own 
curricula. The first of these standards 
will be ready for the 1994-95 school 
year. Mathematics standards, devel- 
oped independently by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
are already available. 

The standards will be voluntary, not 
mandatory. States and local districts 
will develop practical methods that 
reflect local needs to enable students, 
with the help of parents, teachers, 
and administrators, to reach these 
standards. They will develop curricu- 
lum frameworks that will guide the 
selection of classroom materials and 
lessons. OERI has given grants to 23 
states to develop such curriculum 
frameworks in various subject areas. 

The following major professional 
and scholarly organizations have 
received OERI funding to develop 
voluntary national standards in 



particular subjects. Each of these 
standard-setting projects will manage a 
broad consensus-building process. In 
every field, many teachers, scholars, 
administrators, parents, and other 
members of the public will participate 
in shaping the national standards. 

To find out more about standards in the 
various subject areas, write to the 
projects listed below and ask for infor- 
mation. The finished standards for 
mathematics and the arts are already 
available. 

Mathematics 

To order Curriculum and Evaluation 
Standards for School Mathematics, 
contact: 

The National Council of Teachers of 

Mathematics 
Order Processing 
1906 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703)620-9840 
Item number: 398EI 

ISBN 0-87353-273-2 
Cost: S25 each (discounts for bulk 

orders) 

Science 

National Academy of Sciences 
National Research Council 
2101 Constitution Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 2041 8 
(202)334-1399 

History 

National Center for History in the 
Schools 

University of California at Los Angeles 
10880 Wilshire Boulevard. Suite 1610 
Los Angeles. CA 90024 

Arts 

Music Educators National Conference 
1902 Association Drive 
Reston, V A 22091 

In coordination with the American 
Alliance for Theatre and Education, the 
National Art Education Association, 
and the National Dance Association 



Geography 

National Council for Geographic 

Education 
1600 M Street NW, Suite 4200 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202)775-7832 

In coordination with the Association 
of American Geographers, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, and the 
American Geographical Society 

English 

The Center for the Study of Reading 
174 Children's Research Center 
51 Getty Drive 
Champaign, IL 61820 

In coordination with the National 
Council of Teachers of English and 
the International Reading Association 

Foreign Language 

The American Council on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages 
6 Executive Plaza 
Yonkers, NY 10701-6801 

The above standards-setting projects 
have received funding from the U.S. 
Department of Education. Three other 
projects are being funded primarily by 
associations: 

Economics 

National Council on Economic 

Education 
432 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 

Physical Education 

National Association for Sport and 

Physical Education 
1900 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703)476-3461 

Social Studies 

National Task Force for Social Studies 

Standards 
National Council for the 

Social Studies 
3501 Newark Street NW 
Washington, DC 20016-3167 



Civics 

Center for Civic Education 
5146 Douglas Fir Road 
Calabasas, CA 91302-1467 
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Curriculum, Teaching, 
and Assessment Standards 
The National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 




The search tor curriculum stand- 
ards — consensus on what students 
should know and be able to do — is 
now underway in almost every 
academic subject. The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NCTM). which began developing 
curriculum standards in 1986. is 
wide!) recognized as a pioneer in 
this effort. NCTM's groundbreaking 
work on standards supports major 
reforms in teaching and learning, 
including assessment methods. By 
reviewing NCTM's process, we can 
see the importance of aligning 
curriculum and assessment. 

Developing Curriculum 
Standards 

In the aftermath of two major 
national meetings in 1983 on the 
status of mathematics education. 
NCTM established a commission to 
develop mathematics curriculum 
standards for grades K-4. 5-8. and 
9-12 and to consider evaluation 
issues. The commission included 
classroom teachers and supervisors, 
mathematics educators, and math- 
ematicians. Prior to developing their 
draft, commission members re- 
viewed mathematics research: state 
curriculum documents from Califor- 
nia. Oregon, and Wisconsin; and 
curriculum materials from Australia, 
the Netherlands. Japan, and the 
United Kingdom. By mid- 1987, the 
commission was read) to go public: 
10.000 copies of the draft of ( wr- 
ricuhim and Evaluation Standards 
for School Mathematics were sent to 
members of the National Council for 
Teachers of Mathematics, the 
Mathematical Sciences Education 
Board, and other professional 
mathematics organizations for 
review and comment. After revision. 



additional review, and editing, the 
Standards were published in 1989. In 
1991. NCTM published a companion 
document. Professional Standards 
for Teaching Mathematics which 
offers a \ ision of an instructional 
environment and pedagogy. 

Working for Change on 
the Classroom Level 

The Curriculum Standards stress that 
"all students need to learn more, and 
often different, mathematics" and 
state explicitly that "instruction in 
mathematics must be significantly 
revised" (NCTM. 1989. p. 1 ). Every 
student is seen as capable of devel- 
oping "mathematical power." entail- 
ing problem solving, reasoning, 
communication. a*Kl real- world 
applications. According to the 
Standards, what students learn is 
closel> linked to how they learn it; 
therefore, classrooms must become 
places of real investigation, probiem 
solving, discussion, and reflection. 

The Standards describe content that 
all students should master in the 
elementary, middle-level, and sec- 
ondary years. Several states, includ- 
ing California and Texas, have 
developed frameworks for K-12 
mathematics education based on 
them. Given the high level of interest 
in the Standards, textbook and test 
publishers are working to develop 
related materials and instruments. 

The Professional Teaching Stand- 
ards emphasize that teachers are 
responsible for selecting tasks that 
will help students achieve education 
goals. Teachers need to maintain a 
stimulating environment and con- 
tinually assess how students are 
learning in order to make instruc- 



tional decisions. While they need 
considerable autonomy to teach 
well, they should not V* isolated. 
Teachers need to collaborate, plan 
together, and observe each other in 
order to be effective. 

Developing Assessment 
Standards 

Assessment is the process of gather- 
ing evidence about a student's 
know ledge of. ability to use. and 
disposition toward mathematics 
and of making inferences based on 
that evidence for various educa- 
tional purposes. Assessment in- 
cludes observations, interviews, 
open-ended tasks, extended problem 
situations, and portfolios, as wcl! as 
more traditional instruments. 

NCTM has developed draft stand- 
ards for mathematics assessment 
that arc consistent with the content 
and instructional techniques already 
put forth. In October 1993. the 
group released a draft copy of 
Assessment Standards for School 
Mathematics, Input on the draft is 
again being sought from educators. 
To receive a copy, contact: 

Portia C. Elliott 

National Council of Teachers 

of Mathematics 
1906 Association Drive 
Reston. VA 22091 
(703)620-9840 

A final document should be avail- 
able during the 1994-95 academic 
year. 



Thomas A. Romberg 
National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics 
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Standards, Assessments, 
and the National 
Education Goals 



The National Education Goals arc an acknowledgement 
that, as a nation, there is a tremendous gap between our 
educational aspirations and our achievements. Almost 90 
percent of the American public, according to a recent 
Gallup Poll, rate a world-class education system as critical 
to the nation's future. More than 80 percent believe that 
local public schools should conform to national standards of 
achievement. And >et it is clear that we do not have a 
world-class system. 

Only 14 percent of American eighth-graders can solve 
problems invoking fractions, decimals, percentages, or 
simple algebra. A third of eighth-graders are unable to 
figure the cost of a meal from a menu. A third of 1 1th- 
graders cannot write a coherent paragraph about themselves. 

In response to these realities, the President and the 50 state 
governors met at Charlottesville. Virginia, in the fall of 
IsttW and convened an Education Summit. Out of this 
historic event came an agreement among the participants to 
set education goals for the nation and to initiate a decade- 
long campaign to increase education achievement at all 
levels. At the center of this campaign are the si\ National 
Education Goals. 



The Goals state that by the year 2000: 

1. All children will start school ready to learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase to 
at least 90 percent. 

3. American students w ill leave grades four, eight, 
and twcUc having demonstrated competent;) in 
challenging subject matter including English, 
mathematics, science, history, and geography: 
and every school in America will ensure that all 
students learn to use their minds well, so they 
may be prepared for responsible citizenship, 
further learning, and productive employment in 
our modern economy. 

4. U.S. students will be first in the world in science 
and mathematics achievements. 

5. Every adult American will be literate and w ill 
possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

6. Every school in America w ill be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a sate, disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. 




Before the nation's progress toward 
these Goals can be directly determined, however, 
clear and challenging standards of achievement must be 
established on which to base any measures. This is espe- 
cially critical for Goal 3 because it is the Goal that most 
directly affects the nation's school children. Setting these 
standards means that we must identify what is important for 
our children to learn and how well it should be learned. It 
does not mean, however, that a national curriculum will be 
established. Embracing national standards will be voluntary, 
and it will be up to districts, schools, and teachers to choose 
how to adapt their curriculum to help students meet the 
standards. National standards will not spell out every day's 
lessons for every academic course. 

Setting goals, establishing high standards, and providing a 
clear direction for what we expect our children to know and 
be able to do at given grade levels will have a profound 
effect both on how teachers teach and on how they are 
trained. For the first time, schools of education can specify 
teaching techniques and their links to what every child 
should learn and how well at a given grade level. General 
teaching methods courses, w ith scattergun approaches and 
vague suggestions, will be replaced b\ more focused and 
relevant preservice and inservice teacher training. 

Efforts are currently underway to develop standards in 
science, history, the arts, civics, geography, and English. 
There will be other subjects added to the mix as things move 
along. In the meantime, progress toward the Goals has been 
reported by the National Education Goals Panel through the 
best data currently available. These data arc chosen on the 
basis of the theoretical or established relationship between 
their presence and desired educational effects. 

The Goals reflect our best hope for the future. The National 
Education Goals Panel's work to date reflects the nation's 
and the states" commitment to be held accountable for the 
shape of the future and express the conviction thai the Goals 
represent real targets, not just aspirations. If you would like 
more information about the National Education Goals Panel 
and its work, or suggestions on how your school district 
might measure its progress toward the six National Educa- 
tion Goals, call or write to the National Education Goals 
Panel. 1850 M Street. Suite 270. Washington. DC 20036: 
(202)632-0952. 



Edward Fuentes 

Off ice of the Assistant Secretary. OKR1 

(Mr Fncntes wa.s previously on the professional staff of the 

Sational luhu atioit (loals Panel ) 
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Commercial Publishers and 
Performance-Based Assessment 



As school districts and state departments of education 
become more interested in performance-based assessment, 
producers of standardized tests are broadening their line to 
include assessments that go beyond the familiar multiple- 
choice, fill-in-the-bubblc tests. While such assessments will 
almost certain!} be more costly than standardized tests to 
administer and score, and reliability and validity issues 
remain to be clarified. they could become an important part 
of the commercial testing mix in the next few scars. Here's 
a sampling of the aclix itics under was at some of the promi- 
nent test development companies. 

Educational Testing Sen ice 
Roscdale Road 
Princeton. NJ 0X541 
(6(H)) 921-9000 

Educational Testing Service (ETS) is well-known for 
administering standardized testing programs such as the 
Scholastic Aptitude 'l est (SAT) and the Graduate Record 
Exam (ORE). In recent sears. HTS has begun to develop 
performance-based assessments in collaboration with 
Howard Gardner (Project Zero in the Pittsburgh schools) 
and Theodore Si/er's Coalition for Essential Schools. ETS 
also is spearheading the performance-based assessment 
section of the National Assessment for Educational 
Progress (NAEP). which now includes problem sols ing 
w ith calculators and manipulatis es and open-ended w ritien 
responses. 

A revamped SA T (the acronym now stands for Scholastic 
Assessment Test) will be administered for the first time in 
March 1994. The new verbal section will include longer 
reading passages with additional questions that test verbal 
reasoning. The new mathematics section will include 10 
questions that require students to solve problems and enter 
their answers on a grid, rather than selecting from multiple- 
choice options. Students will also be able to use calculators. 

ETS is also developing a new series of teacher licensing 
assessments with a performance-based component. The 
Praxis Series will include in-class assessment of leaching 
performance, written documentation, and pre- and post- 
observation inters ievvs carried out by trained local 
assessors. 

American College Testing Program (ACT) 
Educational Sen ices Hiv ision 
2201 Dodee Street 
P.O. Box IbS 

Iowa Cits. I A 52243 OlnX 
(319)337-1036 

ACT is recognized for career and educational assessment, 
including the AC T College Admissions Test. ACT is 
marketing an Educational Planning and Assessment System 
(EPAS) that is designed to help teachers and students * 



measure students' progress toward attaining higher-level 
thinking skills from 8th to 12th grade. One "component 
of EPAS is assessment for both the college-bound and 
those students entering the work force after high school 
graduation. Assessment methods include multiple-choice, 
performance-based methods, self-report inventories, and 
observation. 

ACT is studs ing the feasibility of offering other perform- 
ance assessments to augment traditional multiple-choice 
tests, including large-scale portfolio assessment on the 
secondary lev el. The technology of scoring such assess- 
ments — selecting and training readers and responding to a 
high volume of indiv idual responses — presents a research 
challenge. ACT is also exploring using computers to create 
new item is pes. For example, a student might be asked to 
edit a passage on a computer screen. When he or she 
places the cursor on a problem spot, a window might open 
to show several alternatives. Such an item would combine 
free response and multiple-choice assessment. 

The Psychological Corporation 

Harcourt Brace Jovanov ich 

555 Academic Court 

San Antonio. TX 7S204-249S 

1-KOO-22K-0752 

The Psychological Corporation, which offers the standard- 
ized Metropolitan Achievement Test and other statew ide 
testing programs, has developed two performance-based 
assessments: GOALS and the Integrated Assessment 
System (IAS). GOALS uses a free-response formal to 
assess reasoning ability in grades I to 12. Students are 
asked to generate and justify responses to open-ended 
questions, draw diagrams, complete charts, and edit text. 
Reading, language, mathematics, science, and social 
studies assessments are available. Teachers may hand 
score the assessments using a "holistic/analytic" scoring 
system that allows for differences in responses and partial 
credit for incomplete responses. Alternatively, the assess- 
ments may be centrally scored by The Psychological 
Corporation. 

IAS is a free-response performance/portfolio assessment 
for students in grades 1 to S. It measures thinking strate- 
gies students use to solve real-world p'v»biems in 
mathematics, science, and language arts (English or 
Spanish). Students are encouraged to use manipulative** 
and interact with their teachers during the assessment. The 
assessment yields both holistic scores, which offer an 
overall picture of how well a student solses problems, and 
an analytic score, which esaluates specific skills. It can be 
scored locally or at The Psychological Corporation. 
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Performance-Based Aspects of the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) 



Background 

The purpose of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) is to monitor the educational progress of 
students in our national educational system — what they 
know and can do. Toward this goal. NAEP provides bien- 
nial information about student performance in key subject 
areas to educators and policymakers. Included is informa- 
tion about the academic performance of students in a given 
year and trends in performance across the years. To aid in 
interpreting these findings, NAEP collects information on 
students' background, learning activities, and the class- 
room instruction they receive. Because NAEP is not de- 
signed to diagnose the strengths and weaknesses of 
individual students' performance, such scores are not 
reported. Nor is NAEP designed to report school or school 
district results. Starting in 1990 and again in 1992. NAEP 
reported, on a trial basis, the performance of states. In 
1990, 37 educational jurisdictions (states, territories, and 
Washington. D.C.) participated: 44 jurisdictions were 
participating by 1992. 

Random samples of students, whose names are not col- 
lected, are selected to reflect the entire U.S. school popula- 
tion at grades 4, 8. and 12. Under this design, each 
individual participates for about an hour. Students take 
different versions of the test, enabling NAEP to cover a 
wide range of content and skills. 

The NAEP lest is developed through a national consensus 
process conducted through an independent National As- 
sessment Governing Board (NAGB): therefore, it reflects 
many viewpoints in education. NAEP items and tasks are 
highly scrutinized prior to administration to students to 
eliminate racial, gender, and other biases. 

Performance-Based Aspects of NAEP 

NAEP has developed its instruments so students can 
display what they have learned through performance tasks, 
in addition to multiple-choice items, in 1994. approxi- 
mately half of the assessment time across subject areas w ill 
be devoted to a variety of performance tasks. The word 
"performance" in this context implies a direct demonstra- 
tion by students of what they can do, typically through 
open-ended response tasks. Multiple-choice tests, in con- 
trast, tend to be indirect indicators of knowledge or skills. 
The following examples illustrate the kinds of performance 
tasks planned for assessment: 



■ Kxample 1. Mathematics: Students are required to 
work through an extended problem and explain their 
reasoning through writing and examples. 

■ Kxample 2. Science: Each student is given a kit of 
science equipment and asked to perform an investiga- 
tion, make scientific observations, and evaluate experi- 
mental results. 

■ Kxample 3. History: Students analyze primary source 
documents and provide their analyses via w ritten re- 
sponses, going beyond memorization of facts. 

■ Kxample 4. World Geography: Students demonstrate 
geographic skills, including the ability to use an atlas, 
aerial photographs, and analytical concepts such as 
weather systems. 

Authentic and culturally diverse materials are used for 
mans of NAEP's performance tasks. For example, the 
NAEP reading assessment includes a selection of longer 
and naturally occurring reading materials, such as poems 
and articles, reproduced as they appeared in their original 
publications. Similarly, history tasks are based on primary 
source documents. Mathematics assessments require more 
use of calculators and nianipulatives. such as geometric 
shapes, to provide students with concrete representations. 
Lastl). science performance tasks require working with 
scientific equipment. 

Also new in the 1994 NAEP assessment is partial-credit 
scoring for open-ended response tasks. This enables NAEP 
to better describe the range of student abilities across 
differing item formats on a common scale. 

Tiie usefulness and credibility of NAEP depend on its 
ability to keep pace w ith current best practice and research 
in the field. Fortius reason, NAEP's framework objectives 
are updated with each conceptual change about education in 
a particular subject area. Also, a scries of ongoing validity 
studies and independent evaluation studies provide the 
public and the testing profession with data on the technical 
integrih of NAEP. 

Readers may obtain a copy of the NAEP Guide by w riting 
to Dr. Shcida White, National Center of Education Statis- 
tics, 555 New Jersey Avenue, N\V, Washington, DC 20208. 
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Get ERiC Information Through the Internet 

The Educational Resources Information Center now 
offers education resources via the Internet, the worldwide 
computer network. If you have access to the Internet, you 
can e-mail any question about education or child devel- 
opment to: askeric@ericir.syr.edu. 

The hallmark of AskERIC is the personal assistance of 
an ERIC staff member who interacts with the information 
seeker and selects and delivers information resources 
within 48 working hours. AskERIC staff use an array of 
resources, both from the ERIC system and from the 
Internet, to respond to information requests. 

AskERIC, which is sponsored by the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Information & Technology at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, also maintains an FTP/Gopher site called the 
AskERIC Electronic Library. This file of resources 
includes lesson plans, Internet guides, searches on cur- 
rent topics, popular "Q's & AV full-text ERIC Digests, 
and various education reference tools. 

If you have Gopher, Gopher to ericir.syr.edu (port #70) 
or to gopher.micro.umn.edu, moving through the follow- 
ing directories: Other Gopher and Information Servers/ 
North America/USA/General/AskERIC (Educational 
Resources Information Center). 

If you're interested in testing. Gopher to gopher.cua.edu 
under Special Resources. The ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Assessment and Evaluation at The Catholic University 
of America maintains a Gopher site that includes an 



alternative assessment database, the Educational Testing 
Service Test Collection database, and the Bums Test 
Review Locator. 

ERIC Information Also Available Through 
Commercial Computer Networks 

You can get the full text of various research summaries, 
brochures, articles, and directories produced by ERIC, along 
with some question-answering AskERIC services, through 
networks such as America Online, America Tomorrow, 
CompuServe, GTE, NEA Online, and SERVE-Line, Call 
I-800-LET-ER1C for more information about what's 
available on the network you're using. 

Clearinghouses Gain Toll-Free Numbers 

The subjea-specialty ERIC Clearinghouses now maintain 
toll-free telephone lines to better serve you. The ERIC Clear- 
inghouses: 

■ acquire and process education literature for the ERIC 
database: 

■ answer questions ;;nd make referrals: 

■ offer search strategy consultation: 

■ develop and distribute free and low -cost publications: 

■ provide workshops and presentations: and 

■ work with related organizations. 

Use the ERIC Directory located on the inside back cover to 
call a clearinghouse today! 



The Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, 
and Student Testing 



How do we judge the quality of educa- 
tion? How do we determine what our 
students know and what they can do? 
What information should teachers, 
administrators, and policymakers have 
in order to make improvements in our 
educational system? How can we 
improve the kinds of measures we use 
so that assessment contributes to the 
well-being of individuals and organiza- 
tions? The Center for Research on 
Evaluation, Standards, and Student 
Testing (CRESST), one of the 25 
national research centers funded by the 
Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, focuses on these essen- 
tial questions. 
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CRESST is located at UCLA's Center 
for the Study of Evaluation, the lead 
institution for a team that includes the 
University of Colorado, the RAND 
Corporation, University of Chicago, 
University of California at Santa 
Barbara, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and University of Pittsburgh. 

CRESST has five major goals: 

■ to provide leadership to improve 
assessment policy and practice at the 
national, state, and local levels; 



■ to improve the quality, sensitivin, 
and fairness of student performance 
assessments; 

■ to improve the validity of models 
and indicators for judging the qual- 
ity of schools; 

■ to increase the understanding of 
assessment development, implemen- 
tation, and effects as they occur in 
school practice; and 

■ to increase the understanding of 
assessment policy and its contribu- 
tion to educational improvement. 
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Alternative Assessment 

Reading List 



The following titles cover a range of issues regarding assessment. Ordering 
information is included at the end of each entry. In addition, publications 
with an ED number have been abstracted and are in the ERIC database. You 
may read them on microfiche at more than 3,000 locations worldwide or 
order microfiche or paper copies from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service at f~X(W-443-ER!C (3742). For details, contact ACCESS ERIC at 
1-H00-LET-ER1C (538-3742). 



Accountability and Alternative Assessment 
Joan Herman" 1992: ED 357 037 
This report from the National Center for Research on 
Evaluation. Standards, and Student Testing summarizes 
research evidence supporting current beliefs in testing, 
identifies critical qualities of good assessments, and 
reviews the current state of research knowledge on pro- 
ducing such measures. S4 plus $1.50 postage and han- 
diinerUCLA/CRESST, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles. CA 90024-1522: (310) 206-1532. 

Alternative Assessment: Emerging Theories and 
Practices at Holt High School 
Bruce Kutncy, editor, 1993 

This 82-page report includes nine chapters on how teach- 
ers at one high school are implementing alternative assess- 
ment. Examples and practical tips are included. SI 2. Holt 
High School. 1784 Aurelius Road. Holt. MI 48842. 

Alternative Assessment of Performance in the Language 
Arts: What Are We Doing Now? 
Where Are We Going? 

Phi Delta Kappa and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, 
English, and Communication. 1991: ED 339 044 

This 3 15-page book captures the proceedings of a national 
symposium on alternative assessment in the language arts. 
Session topics included whole language and evaluation, 
state policy and authentic writing assessment, and public 
attitudes and policy changes. $21.95 plus $3 postage. 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading. English, and Communi- 
cation. Indiana University, 2805 East 10th Street. Suite 
150. Bloomington. IN 47408-2698; 1-800-759-4723. 

Alternative Assessments in Math and Science: Moving 
Toward a Moving Target 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory and Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, 1992: ED 355 256 

This 78-pagc study describes the experiences of 22 
elementary, middle, and secondary school teachers in 
Virginia as they develop and implement alternative assess- 
ments in their classrooms. It offers general recommenda- 
tions for practitioners as well as 22 sample alternative 



assessment activities with scoring rubrics. $9. Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory, Resource Center. P.O. Box 1348, 
Charleston. WV 24325. 

Assessing Habits of Mind: Performance-Based 
Assessment in Science and Mathematics 
M. Jorgensen. 1993 

This handbook discusses the state of performance assess- 
ment in science and mathematics education and describes 
innovative forms and directions. $14.50 plus $3.50 ship- 
ping. ERIC Clearinghouse for Science. Mathematics, and 
Environmental Education. 1929 Kenny Road. Columbus, 
OH 43210-1080; (614) 292-6717. 

Assessing Success in Family Literacy Projects 
Daniel D. Holt, editor. 1993' 

This 1 20-page handbook describes how to develop and use 
alternative approaches to assessment and evaluation in 
family literacy projects. It emphasizes surveys, interviews, 
observation measures, and performance samples. $14.95 
plus shipping. Delta Systems Co., Inc.. 1400 Miller Park- 
way. McHenry. IL 60050-7030; 1-800-323-8270. 

Assessment and Evaluation in 

Whole Language Programs 

Bill Harp, editor; revised edition, 1993 

This book offers a detailed examination of effective assess- 
ment and evaluation theory in current practice. It includes 
specific examples from primary, intermediate, bilingual, 
multicultural, and special education classrooms. $16.25. 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading. English, and Communi- 
cation, Indiana University, 2805 East 10th Street, Suite 
150. Bloomington, IN 47408-2698; I-80O-759-4723. 

Assessment Issues from a Mathematics 
Education Perspective 
Harold L. Schoen, 1993 

This information bulletin addresses purposes and methods 
of mathematics assessment, with an emphasis on curricu- 
lum reform and large-scale assessment. $1.50. ERIC 

(continual) 
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Clearinghouse for Science. Mathematics, and Environ- 
mental Education, 1929 Kenny Road. Columbus. OH 
43210-1080: (614)292-6717. 

Can Performan ce -Based A ssessmen ts 
Improve Urban Schooling? 
Carol Aseher. 1990; ED 327 612 

This ERIC Digest (No. 66) describes the potential of 
performance-based assessment to support a richer curricu- 
lum and to more accurately assess the skills of low- 
income minority students than standardized tests. Free 
v. th a stamped, self-addressed, business-sized envelope. 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education. Teachers 
College. Columbia University. Main Hall. Room 303. Box 
40. 525 West 120th Street, New York. NY 10027-9998. 

The Changing Face of Testing and Assessment: 

Problems and Solutions 

Donald L. Hymes and others. 1991: ED 339 726 

This 106-page report reviews the current state of testing 
and summarizes the issues and concerns surrounding test 
usage. The search for alternatives and the ways these 
alternative assessments are being used is also discussed. 
The report includes a summary of a surve\ involving 239 
national school leaders. S 14.95 plus S3. 50 for postage and 
handling; discounts for multiple copies. American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 1801 North Moore 
Street. Arlington. VA 22209-9988. 

"Complex, Performance -Based A ssessment: 

Expectations and Validation Criteria" 

Robert L. Linn. Eva L, Baker, and Stephen B. Dunbar. 

1991 

This important article from ihe November 1991 Education 
Researcher (Volume 20. Number 8. pp. 15-21 ) addresses 
validity issues surrounding performance-based assess- 
ment. The authors present a set of criteria by which to 
judge performance-based assessments, including conse- 
quences, fairness, transfer-geneializability. cognitive 
complexity, content quality, content coverage, meaning- 
fulness, and cost efficiency. Check vour library or order a 
reprint from University Microfilms international, 300 
North Zeeb Road. Ann Arbor. MI 48106-1346; 1-800- 
521-0600. 

CRESST Performance Assessment Ml ode is: Assessing 

Con ten t A rea Explanatio n v 

Eva Baker. Pamela Aschbacbcr. David Niemi. 

and Edynn Sato, 1992 

This handbook from the Center for Research on Evalua- 
tion. Standards, and Student Testing presents assessment 



models for secondary- level history and chemistry and 
specifications for duplicating the technique with other 
topics and subject matter areas. The processes for training 
raters, scoring the assessments, and reporting results are 
described. $10 plus $2,50 postage and handling, UCLA/ 
CRESST, 405 Hilgard Avenue. Los Angeles. CA 90024- 
1522; (310) 206-T532, 

"Educational Assessment: Expanded Expectations and 

Challenges" 

Robert Linn, Spring 1993 

This article in Educational Evaluation and Policy Analy- 
sis (Volume 15. Number I, pp. 1-16) describes current 
national efforts to expand the roic and nature of education 
assessments, discusses links between assessments and 
education reform, and presents \alidity issues related to 
performance-based assessment. Check your library or 
order a reprint from University Microfilms International, 
300 North Zeeb Road. Ann Arbor. MI 48106-1346; 
1-800-521-0600, 

ERIC Digests 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Assessment and Evaluation 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Assessment and Evaluation 
(formerly Tests. Measurement, and Evaluation) developed 
a series of 2-page research syntheses on various topics 
related to performance assessment. Single copies of the 
follow ing Digests are available free while supplies last: 

"The Case for Authentic Assessment/' 
Grant Wiggins. 1990. ED 328 61 1 

"Authentic Mathematics Assessment/' Tej Pandev. 
1990. ED 354 245 

"Authentic Rending Assessment/' Peeav Dutcher. 
1990. ED 328 607" 

"Authentic Writing Assessment." Carmen Chapman. 

1990. ED 328 606 

"Assessing Civics Education." Lawrence Rudner. 

1991. ED 338 698 

To order, send a self- addressed envelope to the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Assessment and Evaluation. The 
Catholic Uni\ersitv of America. 209 O'Bovle Hall. 
Washington. DC 20064-3893, or call (202) 3 19-51 20. 

Expanding Student Assessment 

Vito Pcrrone. editor. 1991; ED 337 489 

This 180-pagc book discusses the difficulties associated 
with current standardized testing and provides concrete 
directions for change. The 10 chapters focus on authentic 
assessment in education, with an emphasis on teachers 
and classroom practice. SI 4.95; ASCD Stock No, 
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61 1-91 1 14. Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 1250 North Pitt Street, Alexandria. VA 
22314: (703) 549-91 10. 

u Facing the Challenges of a New Era of 
Educational Assessment*' 
Richard J. Stiggins. 1991 

This article, from a special issue o\ Applied Measurement 
in Education on performance assessment (Volume 4. 
Number 4. pp. 263-73), outlines the challenges ahead for 
the assessment community in the areas of new assessment 
targets, technical challenges of alternative assessments, 
demystifying assessment and evaluation, and reexamining 
assessment priorities. Check your library or order a 
reprint from Universitv Microfilms International. 300 
North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor. MI 48106-1346: 1-800- 
52 1 --0600. 

From Gatekeeper to Gateway: Transforming 
Testing in America 

National Commission on Testing and Public Policy. 
1990: ED 333 004 

This report summarizes findings of the National Commis- 
sion on Testing and Public Policy regarding the use of 
testing in educational and employment situations. Based 
on expert testimony, a literature review, and five public 
hearings, the Commission concluded that multiple-choice 
testing is relied upon too heavily, often lacks public 
accountability, and can deflect attention from educational 
problems. The Commission makes eight recommenda- 
tions for improving testing and describes a vision of 
testing as an instrument to enhance the development of 
human talent. S6 for the report: thr* Executive Summary is 
free. McGuinn Hall, Room 531, Boston College. Chestnut 
Hill. MA 02167. 

Handbook for Local Goals Reports: Building a 
Comm u n ity of L earn ers 

Laura Lancaster and Leslie Lawrence, editors, 1992: 
ED 349 634 

This handbook is designed to help community leaders and 
citizens develop ways to measure their progress toward 
achieving the National Education Goals. It suggests a 
range of measures and indicators for each goal as well as 
resource organizations offering additional information. 
Free. The National Education Goals Panel, 1850 M Street. 
Suite 270, Washington, DC 20036: (202) 632-0952. 



Implications for Diversity in Human Characteristics for 
Authentic Assessment 
Edmund Gordon, 1991 

This technical report (#341 ). delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, addresses key issues of validity and fairness as they 
relate to assessing members of diverse cultural groups. It 
includes nine recommendations for developing an equi- 
table assessment system. S2 plus $1.50 postage and 
handling UCLA/CRESST, 405 Hilgard Avenue. Los 
Angeles. CA 90024-1522: (310) 206-1532. 

Improving Instruction and Learning Through 
Evaluation: Elementary School Science 
Elizabeth Meng and Rodney Doran. 1993 

This handbook provides ideas for and examples of 
assessments of science process skills, concepts, and 
problem solving among elementary school student*. 
Guidelines for developing your own assessment instru- 
ment and using the information gathered are also in- 
cluded. $14.50 plus $3.50 shipping. ERIC Clearinghouse 
for Science. Mathematics, and Environmental Education, 
1929 Kenny Road. Columbus. OH 432 KM 080: 
(614)292-6717. 

// Belongs To Me: A Guide to Portfolio Assessment in 

Adult Education Programs 

Hanna Arlene Fingcret. Literacy South. 1993 

This 69-page guide introduces adult literacy educators to 
the concept of portfolio assessment. Free with a written 
request that includes a self -addressed mailing label. 
Clearinghouse. Division of Adult Education and Literacy. 
U.S. Department of Education, Washington. DC 20202- 
7240. 

Learner Assessment in Adult ESL Literacy 
Heide Spruck Wrigley. 1992: ED 353 863 ' 

This "ERIC Q & A" from the National Clearinghouse on 
Literacy Education addresses the role of standardized 
tests in assessing adult English as a Second Language 
(ESL) literacy and describes promising alternative assess- 
ment approaches. Free. Center for Applied Linguistics, 
1118 22nd Street NW. Washington, DC 20037: 
(202) 429-9292. 
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Mathematics Assessment: Myths, Models, Good 

Questions y and Practical Suggestions 

Jean KcrrStenmark. editor. 1991: ED 345 943 

This 65-page book provides a collection of assessment 
techniques that focus on student thinking and are consis- 
tent with the National Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics* Cwrcuhun and Evaluation Standards for School 
Mathematics, Developing an assessment plan, using a 
variety of performance-based techniques, and document- 
ing and reporting results are covered. $8.50. NCTVL 1906 
Association Drive. Reston. VA 22091 ; (703) 620-9840. 

Measuring Up: Prototypes for 

Mathematics A ssessment 

Mathematical Sciences Education Board. 1993 

The most recent volume in the Perspectives on School 
Mathematics series, this 160-page report illustrates a set 
of principles that can be used to create mathematics 
assessment activities for any grade level. A collection of 
13 prototype assessment activities and a listing of con- 
tacts for the mathematics education stale coalitions are 
included. $10.95 plus $4 handling fee. National Aeadenn 
Press. 2101 Constitution Avenue NW. Washington. DC 
20418: 1-800-624-6242. 

Measuring What Counts: A Conceptual Guide for 

Mathematics A ssessment 

Mathematical Sciences Education Board. 1993 

This volume, a companion to Measuring (■'/>. is a guide 
for educators who want to develop effective assessments. 
It addresses equity, content appropriateness, and the 
leaching and learning implications of mathematics assess- 
ment. $14.95 for the full report: $3.95 for the policy brief. 
National Academv Press. 2101 Constitution Avenue NW. 
Washington. DC 20418: 1-800-624-6242. 

Performance and Portfolio Assessment for Language 
Minority Students 

Lorraine Valde/. Pierce and J. Michael O'Mallex. 1992: 
ED 346 747 

This Program Information Guide (#9) describes perform- 
ance assessment procedures and a portfolio assessment 
framework for monitoring the language development of 
language minority students in the upper elemental'} and 
middle grades. $3.50. National Clearinghouse for Bilin- 
gual Education. 1118 22nd Street NW. Washington. DC 
20037. 



Performance-Based Assessment and 
What Teachers Need 
Charlotte Higuchi. 1993 

This technical report (#362) from the Center for the Study 
of Evaluation helps school districts determine what 
resources must be provided in order to support classroom 
teachers in using performance assessments in the class- 
room. Both physical and organizational requirements are 
addressed, $4 plus $1.50 postage and handling. UCLA/ 
CRESST. Graduate School of Education. 40.5 Hilgard 
Avenue. Los Angeles. CA 90024-1522: (310) 206-1532. 

The Portfolio and Its Use: Developmentally Appropriate 
A ssessmen t of You ng C 7i ildren 
Cath\ Grace. 1992: ED 351 150 

This ERIC Digest defines portfolio assessment, intro- 
duces a variety ot portfolio components, and discusses 
how to use portfolios to evaluate young children. Free. 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood 
Education. University of Illinois. 805 West Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Urhana. IL 61801: l-S()()-583~4 1 35. 

Portfolio Assessment in Adult, Careen and 
Vocational Education 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult. Career, and Vocational 
Education. 1993: ED 354 385 

This Trends and Issues Alert describes portfolio assess- 
ment as a tool to encourage learners to assess their own 
progress. It discusses what it takes to implement portfolio 
assessment and provides an annotated list of 20 print 
resources. Free. ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult. Career, 
and Vocational Education. The Ohio State UniversitN. 
1900 Kenm Road. Columbus. OH 43210-1090; 1-800- 
848-4815. 

Portfolio News 
Winfield Cooper, editor 

This quarterly newsletter, published In the Portfolio 
Assessment Clearinghouse, covers portfolio use in set- 
tings ranging from kindergartens to universities. $25/year. 
c/o Teacher Education Program. University of California 
at San Diego. 9500 Oilman Drive. La Jolla. CA 92093 - 
0070. 

Portfolios: Assessment in Language Arts 
Roger Fart . 1991: ED 334603 

This ERIC Digest (EDO-PS -92 1 1 ) pro\ ides readers 
w ith an overview of the language arts portfolio. 
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emphasizing the integration of language arts goals and 
new instructional approaches. SI. ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading, English, and Communication, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 2805 East 10th Street. Suite 150, Bloomington. IN 
47408-2698: 1 -800-759-4723. 

A Practical Guide to Alternative Assessment 
Joan L. Herman. Pamela R. Asehbaeher. and 
Lynn Winters. 1992; ED 352 389 

This 121 -page guide, written lor preservice and practicing 
teachers, school administrators, and supervisors, offers 
guidance on developing and using alternative measures of 
student achievement. The authors provide a process model 
linking assessment with curriculum, instruction, and 
learning. Chapters address rethinking assessment, deter- 
mining purpose, selecting assessment tasks, setting crite- 
ria, ensuring reliable scoring, and using alternative 
assessment for decision making. SI 0.95. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1250 Pitt 
Street, Alexandria, VA 22314; (703) 549-91 10. 

Raising Standards for American Education 
National Council on Education Standards and Testing, 
1992; ED 338 721 

This report from the National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing discusses the need for high national 
education standards and a voluntary linked system of 
assessments in order to raise expectations, revitalize 
instruction, and rejuvenate education reform efforts for 
American schools and students. U.S. Government Printing 
Office. Superintendent of Documents, Mail Stop: SSOP. 
Washington, DC 20402- 9328. 

Science Assessment in the Service of Reform 
Gerald Kulm and Shirley Malcolm, editors. 1991; 
ED 342 652 

This compilation treats policy issues, the relationship 
between science assessment and curriculum reform, and 
the relationship between science assessment and instruc- 
tion. It includes several practical examples from the field. 
$24.95 plus S4 postage and handling. American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science Books. P.O. Box 753. 
Waldorf. MD 20604; (301 ) 645-5643. 

A Survey of More Authentic Assessment Practices 
Joe B. Hansen and Waiter E. Hathaway. 1993 

This book describes a conceptual framework for classify- 
ing authentic assessment efforts based on purpose, scale, 
response type, content area, ami academic level. It includes 
case studies of authentic assessment programs in various 



stages of development and use in public school districts 
and state departments of education. $15. ERIC Clearing- 
house on Assessment and Evaluation, The Catholic 
University of America. 210 O'Boyle Hall. Washington. 
DC 20064; (202) 319-5120. 

Toward One System of Education; Assessing To 
Improve, Not Merely Audit, State Policy and Assessment 
in Higher Education. 
Grant Wiggins, 1991; ED 348 400 

This 41 -page report introduces a performance-based 
accreditation process for schools and colleges, with 
policies to promote local work, chart progress over time, 
and give incentives for meeting high performance stand- 
ards. Appendices include scoring scales for writing 
activities, and "work requirements" in literature study 
and chemistry. $6 plus postage and handling; Order No. 
PA-91-2. Distribution Center. Education Commission of 
the States. 707 1 7th Street. Suite 2700. Denver. CO 
80202-3427. 

Using Portfolios To Assess Student Performance 
Joan McRobbie. 1992; ED 351 378 

This Knowledge Brief (No. 9) discusses the value of 
portfolios as an assessment tool and offers steps for 
designing and scoring them. $3. Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development, 730 Harrison 
Street. San Francisco. CA 94107-1242; (415) 565-3000. 
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American Association 
for Higher Education 
Assessment Forum 

This organization, sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Education's Fund 
for the Improv ement of Postsecondary 
Education, works to improve higher 
education assessment practices and 
assist colleges in using assessment 
techniques to improve student learning. 
It provides information on recently 
developed assessment techniques and 
commissioned papers on higher educa- 
tion assessment. The Assessment 
Forum also offers consulting and net- 
working services. One Dupont Circle 
NW, Suite 360, Washington. DC 
20036; (202) 293-6440." 

Arts PROPEL Project 

This project, run by a consortium of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Educational 
Testing Service, and Project Zero of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
demonstrates the use and reliable 
scoring of writing portfolios in English 
classes in 24 schools. Connelly Insti- 
tute, Office of School Support Services, 
1501 Bedford Avenue. Pittsburgh, PA 
15219; FAX (412) 338-81 15. 

Association for Measurement and 
Evaluation in Counseling and 
Development (AMECD) 

This division of the American Associa- 
tion for Counseling and Development 
serves individuals who plan, adminis- 
ter, and conduct testing programs and 
score and interpret test results. AMECD 
reports research findings and test 
reviews in a membership newsletter and 
a quarterly journal. Measurement and 
Evaluation in Counseling and Develop- 
ment. 5999 Stevenson Avenue, Alexan- 
dria, VA 22304; (703) 823-9800. 

Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD) Network on Authentic 
Assessment 



ASCD sponsors special interest groups 
called networks to help curriculum 
developers and supervisors exchange 
ideas, solve problems, and work 
collaboratively on issues of mutual 



concern. Various networks offer news- 
letters, computer bulletin boards, and 
workshops. The network on authentic 
assessment is faciliated by Kathleen 
Busick, Pacific Educational Labora- 
tory, Suite 1409, 1 164 Bishop Street, 
Honolulu. HI 96812: (808) 532-1900. 

Buros Institute of Mental 
Measurement 

The Institute works to advance the 
science of testing and measurement by 
providing professional assistance and 
information to users of commercially 
published tests and assessment prod- 
ucts. It promotes appropriate test 
selection and encourages improved test 
development through critical analysis 
of measurement instruments. Buros 
Institute publishes the Mental Measure- 
ment Yearbook, which describes and 
analyzes iecently released tests, and 
also maintains a comprehensive test 
collection and library. 135 Bancroft 
Hall. Lincoln, NE 68588-4)348; 
(402)472-6203. 

Clearinghouse for 
Higher Education 
Assessment Instruments 



This clearinghouse is funded by the 
U.S. Department of Education's Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education to gather information on 
standardized and faculty-developed 
instruments and methods to assess the 
outcomes of higher education. The 
clearinghouse provides collections of 
assessment instruments on student 
services/student development, institu- 
tional effectiveness, basic skills and 
general education, affective assess- 
ment, portfolio assessment, and assess- 
ment instruments in the various majors 
offered to students. It is developing a 
catalog that describes the reliability, 
validity, and use of selected instru- 
ments as well as a set of specifications 
for developing and evaluating assess- 
ment instruments and methods in 
general. University of Tennessee at 
Knoxvillc, 212 Claxton Education 
Building. KnowillcTN 37996-3400- 
(615)974-3748. 



The Council of Chief State 
School Officers State Education 
Assessment Center 
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The Council established the State 
Education Assessment Center to im- 
prove the quality and comparability of 
data on education, including state-by- 
state achievement data, indicators of 
quality in such areas as math and 
science, and performance assessment of 
teachers and students. The Center is 
collaborating with state education 
agencies, the federal government, and 
national and international organizations 
to build consensus around key indica- 
tors of educational progress, such as 
comparative achievement data. One 
project, the State Collaborative on 
Assessment and Student Standards 
(SCASS). is designed to help member 
states improve the quality of student 
assessments that are being developed 
and reduce the costs and time required 
to develop them. Under SCASS, state 
curriculum and assessment specialists 
and content experts have met to de- 
velop frameworks and exercises in 
various content areas, and a multistate 
consortia has been established to assist 
in the development of joint standards 
and assessments of student perform- 
ance and tests for teacher certification. 
The Council serves as the U.S. repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly of 
the International Association for ihe 
Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment and has conducted several 
projects to determine the content and 
objectives of the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress. NAEP 
projects have been conducted in math- 
ematics, reading, science, geography, 
and history; a project on the arts is now- 
underway. One Massachusetts Avenue 
NW, Suite 700, Washington, DC 
20001-1431: (202) 408-5505. 

Educational Testing Service 
(ETS) 

ETS designs, develops, and administers 
tests on the secondary, postsecondary, 
and professional levels. The federally 
funded National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress project is based at ETS. 
In addition, ETS administers the Col- 
lege Board's Advanced Placement 
Program examinations, as well as the 
Scholastic Assessment Test and the 
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Graduate Record Exam. ETS is begin- 
ning to market The Praxis Series: 
Professional Assessments tor Begin- 
ning Teachers, which will replace the 
National Teachers Exam. Once known 
primarily for standardized tests. ETS's 
latest assessments have performance- 
based aspects. Many also are being 
adapted for computer use. ETS main- 
tains an extensive collection of current 
and out-of-print tests. Write for a free 
catalog. Rosedale Road. Princeton. 

NJ 08541: (609) 921-9000. 
« 

ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Assessment and Evaluation 

This clearinghouse. 1 of 16 within the 
U.S. Department of Education s Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center 
(ERK") system, acquires, selects, and 
abstri as information on educational 
testing and evaluation, including 
measurement devices, research design.- 
and methodology. In addition, the 
Clearinghouse produces information 
analysis products; disseminates compli- 
mentary ERIC products, such as Di- 
gests, newsletters, and brochures; and 
provides free reference and referral 
services and search strategy consulta- 
tion. Individuals with access to the 
Internet may Gopher to gopher.cua.edu 
and go to the Special Resources section 
to access the Educational Testing 
Sen ice Test Collection database, the 
Bums Test Review Locator, various 
news bulletins, and full -text resources 
on alternative assessment. The Catholic 
University of America. 209 (VBoyle 
Hall. Washington. DC 200M-38W: 
(202) 319-5120. 

Evaluation Assistance 
Center-East 

This regional information center pro- 
vides technical assistance to state and 
local education agencies on evaluation 
and assessment in education programs 
funded under Part A of the 1 988 Bilin- 
gual Education Act. which serves 
limited-English-proficient students. It 
also disseminates information and 
conducts online searches of a test 
information database. 1730 North Lynn 
Street. Arlington. VA 22209; 
(703) 528-35X8 or I-XOO-925-EACH. 



Evaluation Assistance 
Center-West 

This regional information center pro- 
vides technical assistance to. and 
collects and synthesizes information 
for. state and local education agencies 
on evaluating education programs 
funded under Part A of the 1988 Bilin- 
gual Education Act and serving lim- 
ited-English-proficient students. The 
center also disseminates information 
and conducts online searches of a 
bilingual education test database. New 
Mexico Highlands University, 121 
Tijeras. NE. Suite 2100. Albuquerque. 
NM 87102; (505) 242-7447 or 
1-800-247-4269. 

Joint Committee on Testing 
Practices 

Sevci.il professional organizations 
work cooperatively on this committee 
in order to advance the quality of 
testing practices in the public interest. 
The Joint Committee was initiated by 
the American Educational Research 
Association, the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, and the National 
Council on Measurement in Education. 
In addition to these three groups, other 
sponsors include the American Asso- 
ciation for Counseling and Develop- 
ment/Association for Measurement and 
Evaluation in Counseling and Develop- 
ment and the American Speech-Lan- 
guage-Hearing Association. The Joint 
Committee prepared the Code of Fair 
Testing Practices in Education (1988). 
Single free copies of the Code may be 
obtained by writing to the National 
Council on Measurement in Education. 
1230 17th Street NW. Washington. DC 
20036. To reach the Joint Committee, 
write in care of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 1200 17th Street 
NW. Washington. DC 20036. 

National Assessment 
Governing Board 

The National Assessment Governing 
Board was established to develop the 
policy guidelines for the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). The Board selects the subject 
areas to he assessed, develops assess- 
ment objectives, identifies appropriate 
achievement goals for each grade and 



subject tested, and establishes standards 
and procedures for interstate and 
national comparisons. U.S. Department 
of Education. 800 North Capitol Street 
NW. Suite 825. Washington. DC 
20002-4233: (202) 357^-6938. 

National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) 

NAEP. a congressionally mandated 
project of the U.S. Department of 
Education's National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, tracks what American 
students know and can do in several 
areas, including mathematics, reading, 
science, writing. U.S. history, and 
geography. (For information on 
performance-based aspects of NAEP. 
seep. 19 of this issue.) NAEP national 
assessments are administered every 2 
years to random samples of students in 
grades 4. 8. and 12. who also provide 
information about their backgrounds, 
activities, and school experiences to aid 
in the understanding of their perform- 
ance. In 1990. NAEP began a voluntary 
state-level assessment program. P.O. 
Box 6710. Princeton. NJ 08541-6710; 
1-800-226-0267. 

National Association of Test 
Directors (NATD) 

Members of this association are respon- 
sible for testing programs and test 
development, administration, and 
interpretation primarily in city and 
county public school systems. NATD 
members share information about 
testing and support research in educa- 
tional measurement. The group main- 
tains a speaker's bureau, publishes a 
quarterly newsletter, and compiles 
annual symposium papers and a year- 
book, c/o Ernest Bauer. Oakland 
Schools. 2100 Pontiac Lake Road. 
Waterford. MI 48328-2735: 
(313) 858-2162. 

National Center for Fair and Open 
Testing (FairTest) 

This research and public interest group 
works to ensure that American students 
and workers are assessed using fair, 
accurate, relevant, and open tests. 
EairTest monitors standardized and 
performance-based testing from 
prekindergarten readiness and IQ tests 
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through professional certification 
exams. It seeks to remove racial!), 
culturally, and sexually biased ques- 
tions from all standardized tests and 
certification exams; supports truth-in- 
testing, which requires testmakers to 
defend any test questions that are 
challenged; and conducts research. 
FairTest also produces and dissemi- 
nates publications on topics such as the 
SAT. sex bias, and admissions testing 
alternatives; conducts educational 
programs, seminars, and workshops; 
and maintains a library. 342 Broadway. 
Cambridge. MA 02 1 39: (617) 
864-4810. 

National Center for Research on 
Educational Accountability and 
Teacher Evaluation 

This center. 1 of 25 funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education's Office of 
Educational Research and Improve- 
ment (OERI). seeks to establish valid 
methods of measuring what students 
are learning and models for evaluating 
teacher, administrator, and school 
performance. It publishes a newsletter 
and various reports. Western Michigan 
University. 401 B. Ellsworth Hall. * 
Kalamazoo. MI 4WK18-5178: 
(616) 387-5895. 

National Center for Research on 
Evaluation, Standards, and Stu- 
dent Testing (CRESST) 

This OERI-funded research center 
undertakes research and development 
projects to improve student testing and 
evaluation practices. As the summar\ 
on p. 20 details. CRESST is partial-" 
larly int< icsted in issues related to the 
validity of performance-based assess- 
ments. CRESST's findings are dissemi- 
nated through a newsletter and 
technical reports. University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles Graduate School of 
Education. 405 Hilgard Avenue. Los 
Angeles. CA 90024-1522; 
(310) 206-1532. 

National Center on 
Educational Outcomes for 
Students with Disabilities 

This research center collects and 
evaluates information on how state 
assessments and national standards 
affect students with disabilities and 



j studies how alternative testing accom- 
j modations and adaptations can be made 
for these students. The center also 
works to build consensus among state 
directors, educators, and parents on 
what domains of educational outcomes 
are of importance to all students. 
University of Minnesota. 350 Elliott 
Hall. 75 East River Road. Minneapolis. 
MN 55455: (612) 626-1530. 

National Council on 
Measurement in Education 
(NCME) 

Members of this professional council 
include test publishers, educational 
measurement specialists, and educators 
interested in measuring human abilities, 
personality characteristics, and educa- 
tional achievement. NCME produces 
two quarterly publications. Educational 
Measurement: Issues and Practice and 
Journal of Educational Measurement. 
1230 17th Street NW. Washington. DC 
20036: (202) 223-9318. 

National Education Goals Panel 

The National Education Goals Panel is 
a bipartisan group of state governors. 
Congress members, and administration 
officials created in 1990 to monitor 
i I'.S. progress toward meeting the 
I National Education Goals. The group 
j prepares annual reports that summarize 
i state and national statistical data related 
! to each of the si\ Goals. 1 850 M Street 
! NW. Suite 270. Washinaton. DC 
j 20036; (202) A32-W52. 

i 

| National Research Center on 
Student Learning 

This OERI-funded national center 
explores how thinking and reasoning 
skills can be taught and examines how 
content in various subjects, particularly 
mathematics, science, and social 
studies, is learned. The center also 
investigates exemplary teaching prac- 
tices and ways to teach students how to 
become competent thinkers, learners, 
and problem solvers. Research infor- 
mation is disseminated through a 
newsletter and technical reports. 
University of Pittsburgh. Learning 
Research and Development Center. 
3939 O'Hara Street. Pittsburgh. PA 
15260(412)624-7020. 



New Standards Project 

The New Standards Project is a joint 
program of the National Center on 
Education and the Economy in Roches- 
ter. NY. and the Learning Research and 
Development Center at the University 
of Pittsburgh. A group of states and 
local school districts that were far 
along in designing and administering 
perform a nee -based assessments have 
become partners in this effort to pro- 
duce performance- and portfolio-based 
assessments linked with high national 
standards. The partners include the 
states of Arkansas. California. Colo- 
rado. Connecticut. Delaware. Florida. 
Iowa. Kentucky. Maine. Massachusetts. 
Missouri. New York. Oregon. Pennsyl- 
vania. South Carolina. Texas. Vermont. 
Virginia, and Washington and the 
school districts in Fort Worth. New 

| York City. Pittsburgh. Rochester (NY). 

i San Diego, and White Plains (NY). 700 
1 1th Street NW. Suite 750. Washine- 
ton. DC 20001; (202) 783-3668. 

Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NWREL) 

This regional educational laboratory. 
1 of 10 such OERI-funded labs located 
across the country, operates the Center 
j for Applied Performance Testing. The 
purpose of this program is to help 
schools to achieve better assessment of 
student outcomes and use assessment 
and evaluation information more 
effective!) . NWREL also maintains a 
collection of tests and offers a video 
training series on assessment for teach- 
ers and administrators. |()i s. Main 
Street. Portland. OR 97204; (503) 275- 
9500 or Gopher to gophcr.cua.edu for a 
pointer to NWRHL's new Gopher site. 
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Research in Action provides you 
with a synthesis of recent research 
findings on current trends and is- 
sues in education. These brief 
analyses cover a broad range of 
topics important to educators, par- 
ents, and students. Published by 
ERIC's 16 subject-specific clear- 
inghouses as ERIC Digests, many 
are available free from individual 
clearinghouses, while others are 
available for a nominal fee. ERIC 
Digests are also available via GTE, 
other commercial networks, and 
the Internet, as well as on a disk- 
based product called Query. For 
more information, call 1-800- 
LET-ERIC. 



Alternative Assessment : 
Implications for 
Social Studies 



of the National Council for the Social Studies 
ERIC Digest EDO-SO-93-1 
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Alternative forms of evaluat- 
ing student progress are 
changing testing or assess- 
ment in our schools. From the teacher- 
made to the standardized test, the 
familiar over-emphasis on multiple- 
choice items is giving way to expanded 
generative formats in which students 
are called upon to demonstrate mastery 
through applications in which they use 
complex processes and webs of knowl- 
edge and skill. 

Issues Triggering the Call 
for Change 

Two general issues have come to the 
fore regarding the evaluation of student 
achievement in schools: ( 1 ) the format 
of tests; and (2) how test results are 
used. Accusations regarding the misuse 
and overuse of tests are certainly 
disturbing, but there is no guarantee 
that this issue will be solved simply by 
changing test types. Whatever the 
format of the test, if scores continue to 
be used to classify and track children, 
the underlying issues remain unre- 
solved. If the numbers of standardized 
tests administered are maintained at 
current rates, then our students will 
continue to be the most thoroughly and 
frequently tested students in the world, 
no matter what type of test is adminis- 
tered. However, the remaining issue— 
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that of format and whether continued 
emphasis on fixed-response testing is 

valid is one which reaches directly 

into the classroom and has clear impli- 
cations for teachers. 

It is widely recognized that alternative 
assessments are gaining broad accept- 
ance. Large commercial test publishers 
are beginning to revamp standardized 
achievement" and college entry tests to 
give ureater emphasis to generative- 
response items as a result of pressure 
from proponents of alternative assess- 
ment. The Center for Research on 
Evaluation, Standards, and Student 
Testing found that as of 1990, nearly 
half of all states in the U.S. were 
considering implementation of some 
form of performance assessment in 
1 state-level testing. However, teachers 
maintain control over the form and 
structure of student assessment in the 
classroom. If students are to succeed on 
state and national assessments adminis- 
tered in performance-based formats, 
such formats must be acceptable to 
teachers and used in classrooms. 

The familiar "test"— anything from a 
10-item pop-quiz to a standardized 
achievement test— has, during the 20th 
century, come to be dominated by the 
presumably "objective" format of 
fixed-response items, most notably 
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multiple-choice. Critics, however, 
argue quite convincingly that tradi- 
tional fixed-response testing does not 
provide a clear or accurate picture of 
what students can do with their know I- 
edce. Such testing enables students to 
demonstrate recall, comprehension, or 
interpretation of knowledge, but not to 
demonstrate ability to use knowledge. 

Critics also assert that standardized, 
fixed-response testing may be unfairly 
misaligned with instruction, Questions 
may be "missed" simply because ol 
unfamiliar language or format — not 
because the student has no grasp of the 
concept. Further, detractors maintain 
that testing isolated facts in an arbitrary 
order confuses test takers and ignores 
the importance of holistic "knowing" 
and integration of knowledge. While il 
has been strongly argued that fixed- 
response tests can assess high levels ot 
thinking, proponents of alternative 
assessments contend that traditional 
tests are a central cause for the prepon- 
derance of low -le\el cognitive activ i- 
ties in the classroom. In short, 
multiple-choice testing — w nether used 
to measure student achievement at the 
classroom, state, or national level — is 
charged with being a nonauthentic 
means of assessing students' masteiv ot 
either high-level educational objectives 
or society's expectations. 

The Testing Revolution and 
Social Studies 

According to the National Council tor 
the Social Studies, the goal o! social 
studies education is to promote civ in- 
competence. The primal v purpose is 
to help young people develop the 
ability to make informed and reasoned 
decisions for the public good as citizens 
of a culturally diverse, democratic 
society in an interdependent world. An 
outcomes-based approach requires that 
we test in authentic ways what is 
considered to be most important in 
terms of knowledge, skill, values, and 
altitudes. Thus, if civic competence is 
hichlv v alued, then students should be 
able to demonstrate mastery ol civic 
competence through realistic tasks 
which match the demands and expecta- 
tions of society 

hixed- response testing cannot assess 
students' ability to Junction as a com- 
petent participant in society. We can 
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learn a great deal from such testing 
about vvhat the students know about 
history, geography, government, 
nationafpolicy. giobal conditions, and 
the like. This knowledge, of course, is a 
necessary foundation for critical think- 
ing and civic decision making. How - 
ever, in terms of how students might go 
about using know ledge to examine an 
issue, make a decision, research an idea 
and synthesize that research in order to 
make a presentation, initiate a project 
and see it through, or even evaluate ihe 
original idea, we have little to go on. If 
wercally expect students to be able to 
do these things, then assessment instru- 
ments must be designed to provide 
evidence that such is the case. 

Implication 1 : The Social 
Studies Curriculum 

I he most critical implication of chang- 
ing assessment ty pes is a curricular 
one. Grant Wiggins (Nickell. IW2i 
rotors to performance assessment as 
"exhibitions of master)," What is it. 
within the area of social studies, that is 
to he mastered? Can one. in tact, 
"master" civ ic competence in the same 
wav thai one can master multiplying 
three-digit numbers or writing poetry in 
sonnet form? Returning to the goal ami 
purposes set forth by the National 
Council and reflected in most school 
s\ stems' goals and missions state- 
ments, we are forced to consider the 
integrativ e nature of social studies. It 
our intended outcome is to enable all 
students to become competent citizens, 
we must give less emphasis to mere 
recall and low -level comprehension ol 
tacts and concepts, and more emphasis 
to applying know ledge to tasks that 
require high-level cognition. Compe- 
tent citizens make intormed decisions: 
offer reasonable solutions to social and 
civic problems: and acquire, synthesize. 
. and communicate useful inlonnatton 
and ideas. 

i An assessment designed to match the 
goal and purposes ot social studies will 
evaluate student master) ol knowledge, 
cognitive processes, and skills. To 
enable students to succeed on such an 
assessment, it is imperative that the 
traditional social studies curriculum he 
reexamined and reorganized to ensure 
masteiv ot know ledge, cognitive 
processes, and hehav iois that character 
ize civ ic competence. 
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implication 2: Social 
Studies Instruction 

A second major implication targets 
social studies instruction. Students 
must venture into the real world in 
order to know it. They must do so in 
ways that w ill provide real experiences 
as active and productive members of 
the community, structured to allow 
practice in thinking and acting as a 
citi/en. They must be given opportuni- 
ties to make decisions that have real 
consequences: choices that affect the 
success or failure of an idea. They must 
experience how problem solving is 
enhanced by cooperation, and how 
planning is enriched by identifying 
alternative means to achieve an end. 
"Doing" social studies, like doing 
mathematics, science, or art. is impera- 
tive. yet it has been lost to the limita- 
tions placed on schools by tight 
schedules and budgets. The school day 
should be restructured in order that 
authentic social studies instruction, 
involving civic learning in the commu- 
nity, replaces thai which relies only on 
svmbols and contrivances. However, 
the most effective community -based 
civ ic learning activities are tightly 
connected to class room -based learning 
of pertinent know ledge and skills. 

Implication 3: Social 
Studies Assessment 

A third major implication targets the 
wav we treat assessment in social 
studies. Assessment should no longer 
be viewed as separate from instruction. 
Just as the worker is evaluated on an 
ongoing basis on the products or 
services generated, student evaluation 
is most authentic and equitable when it 
is based upon the ideas, processes, 
products, and behaviors exhibited 
during regular instruction. Students 
should have a clear understanding of 
what is ahead, vvhat is expected, and 
how evaluation will occur. Expected 
outcomes of instruction should be 
specified, and criteria for judging 
degrees of success clearly outlined. 
Where a certain level of know ledge 
about a particular topic is expected of 
all students, it should be understood in 
advance. Responsibility for each 
student's success is initially shared bv 
the teacher and student, but once 
teachers have fulfilled their part, 
ultimate iceountabilily rests with the 
student. Thus, the social studies class- 
room becomes a microcosm ol the real 



world in which social/civic responsibil- 
ity and participation is an ongoing 
process, uninterrupted by "time-outs" 
for the incongruity of formal testing. 

Social studies, often considered to 
be the most content-oriented of the 
core curriculum areas, is ripe for 
reform. The call for alternative assess- 
ments only serves to highlight the 
importance of rethinking current 
practice in social studies as we recog- 
nize once again the close link between 
the over-arching goal of public educa- 
tion and that of social studies. As the 
nation moves toward assessments of 
student achievement that are more 
closely aligned with what is demanded 
of us in the real world and that demand 
student-generated demonstrations of 
mastery, traditional practices in social 
studies are called into question. Both 
curriculum and instruction, often 
geared toward low -level recall of facts, 
must be revisited. Test-teach-tcst 
modes, in which assessment is treated 
as separate from instruction, also 
deserve to be reexamined with regard 
to how well such practice mirrors how 
we are evaluated in the real world. 
Whether or not alternative assessments 
take hold at slate and national levels, 
the trend has brought us faee-to-face 
with our responsibility as social studies 
practitioners in schools and classrooms. 
Traditional practices cannot effective!) 
prepare >oung people to demonstrate 
achievement of civic competence. 
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